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have got what they wanted, but chiefly because the 
Franco-German war shattered the hopes of peace 
and rational progress typified in the Exhibition of 
1851. Lord Randolph Churchill converted the old 
Toryism of the Church and the Land into a new 
Conservatism which appeals to the masses, not by 
abstract argument, but by gratifying their class- 
interests and sentiments. Thus there is a wide 
social distinction between a clerk and an artisan 
(in the opinion of the clerk), and so, as the artisan 
progresses, the clerk becomes Conservative. Or, 
again, the new Conservative takes note of the 
middle-class “desire to be on friendly social rela- 
tions with the landed gentry;” and gratifies it 
by the Primrose League. The new Conservatism, 
in short, is to appeal chiefly to vested interests 
—only they are to be those of all the property- 
owning classes, not merely of the Church and 
the land. If so, the antithesis of classes and masses 
has a new significance. Liberalism wants to fuse 
classes; Conservatism to perpetuate and utilise class 
interests. Now, as it is one great aim of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party and the New Unionists to 
treat “Labour” as a class permanently separate 
from all others, there is an excellent basis here for 
that alliance of which we have so often heard. But 
how these philosophic Conservatives despise their 
new supporters! The old Tories had definite prin- 
ciples in Church as well as in State; these new Con- 
servatives have none save the preservation of vested 
interests by means which suggest the electoral 
manceuvres of Eatanswill. 


THE contents of two important public documents 
have been made known during the week. The first 
is the report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the whole question of the opium traffic 
in India. Eight of the nine members of the Com- 
mission have reported strongly against any inter- 
ference with the cultivation or use of the plant, 
though they suggest that some regulations may be 
applied to the opium-smoking establishments. One 
member of the Commission—Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P.— 
dissents strongly from the findings of his colleagues, 
and maintains that the opium traffic is in every 
respect demoralising and dangerous. The majority 
report is interesting because of the clearness with 
which it exposes the exaggerations that have been 
current on the subject of the use, as opposed to the 
abuse, of opium. The Commissioners maintain that 
the case in favour of the moderate use of the drug is 
distinctly stronger than that in favour of the use of 
alcohol in this country. 


Tue other public document just issued is the 
report of the Departmental Committee which was 
appointed some time ago by the Home Secretary for 
the purpose of inquiring into our system of prison- 
administration. This inquiry was entered upon in 
consequence of the serious charges made in the press 
regarding the management of our prisons under the 
Prisons Regulations Act of 1877. The report of 
the Committee, if it does not bear out all these 
allegations, at least shows that there is great 
room for improvement in the system of adminis- 
tration. The Committee apparently admit that 
there has been a distinct retrogression in the 
results obtained from the present system, so far as 
its effect in reducing the percentage of habitual 
criminals is concerned. It makes important recom- 
mendations with regard to the classification of 
offenders and the special treatment of certain of 
these classes, such as professional criminals, on the 
one hand, and drunkards or epileptics on the other. 
The treatment of young offenders furnishes another 
important branch of the Committee’s report, and 
there are recommendations as to dietary, labour, and 
discipline, the general effect of which, if carried out, 
would be to render imprisonment less brutalising in 
its effects upon prisoners than is at present the case. 








THE long-promised letter of the Pope on the 
subject of the re-union of English Protestants with 
the Church of Rome was published in The Times on 
Saturday morning. It is a document which will un- 
doubtedly increase the personal respect of Protestant 
Englishmen for Leo XIII., for the whole tone and 
spirit of his discourse is admirable. But beyond 
this there is little to be said in favour of a statement 
which will strike most persons as being defective in 
its premises,and singularly wanting in conclusiveness. 
The Pope, it is clear, does not cherish any illusions 
as to the likelihood of a great changein the religious 
position of this country; whilst it is equally clear 
that he is not prepared to give any encouragement 
to the demand of the Anglican party in the English 
Church for the recognition of their Orders. The 
letter is, in short, an interesting production, which is 
not likely to be attended by any substantial results. 


Dr. ROBERTSON's despatches, pub- 
lished yesterday, give the first bare 
outlines of a tale of heroism which 
will long live in our military annals. They show 
that no one party can claim the whole credit for the 
safety of the beleaguered garrison. But for Lieu- 
tenant Harley’s gallant sortie on April 17th, Colonel 
Kelly’s arrival only three days later might still have 
been too late. The useful diversion made at Dir by 
our ally, the Khan of Dir, must not be forgotten. 
And, of course, if General Low's larger force had not 
already disposed of Umra Khan, this brilliant work at 
the front would have been impossible. The usurping 
Mehtarof Chitral, Sher Afzul, appears to have behaved 
very much as he did in 1892, when he made his first 
attempt to seize the Chitral principality. On that 
occasion, after murdering the actual ruler and 
enjoying a brief spell of supreme power, he precipi- 
tately decamped on the approach of his nephew 
with a small force, without attempting to offer battle. 
Both Sher Afzul and Umra Khan are said to be 
refugees in Afghanistan, and the Amir, while for- 
bidden by the laws of Eastern hospitality to deliver 
them up to the Indian Government, will, no doubt, 
be asked to keep a close watch on their movements. 
Our relations with the Amir being now very cordial, 
his efforts in that direction should be more successful 
than they were in 1892, when there is reason to 
believe Sher Afzul made his attempt on Chitral with 
the connivance of the Afghan authorities. 


ABROAD. 





MEANWHILE, the campaign being thus practically 
concluded, there seems to be no occasion for the 
further advance of the main body of General Low’s 
division, or, rather, army corps, upon the arduous 
and expensive march to Chitral. The physical 
difficulty of campaigning in these _ sparsely- 
inhabited mountainous countries is indicated by 
the fact that whereas that force crossed the frontier 
14,000 strong in fighting men, a small flying column 
of 500 men with two mountain guns is all that it 
has been found desirable to push forward for the 
relatively rapid move on Chitral that the conditions 
allow. The late Mr. McNair, of the Survey of India, 
the only European who has hitherto traversed this 
route, thus describes in the notes of his journey 
the Lowari Pass, which General Gatacre may 
have just crossed with the flying column: “ Eleva- 
tion, 10,450 feet. The pass is open for laden 
animals for eight months in the year, commenc- 
ing from the month of May. Ascent easy and 
gradual, but descent for five miles and more difficult, 
the stream having to be crossed and recrossed 
several times. No cultivation. During the winter 
months almost a hurricane blows up the valley. In 
May, when I was going over the ground, it was then 
well under snow, and for two or three miles the way 
was strewn not only with branches, but with trunks 
of pine and deodar that had been uprooted. Descent 
continues to Mirkandi, distant three miles. Path 
difficult for laden animals.” This pass, it will be 
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noted, is nearly of the height of Mont Blane. Only 
on one occasion have regular troops conducted a 
campaign ata higher altitude—namely, in the Sikkim 
expedition of 1888, when an elevation of 16,000 feet 
was attained. 


THE important letter we publish to-day from our 
Constantinople correspondent is a timely reminder 
of the need for patience in awaiting the settlement 
of the Armenian problem. To make demands is no 
doubt the first step to reform, and may very prob- 
ably extort a promise of compliance from the Porte ; 
but, as he reminds us, such a promise is absolutely 
worthless unless backed by independent guarantees 
and carried out under European control; and it is 
in the question of these guarantees and this control 
that the main difficulties are at present to be 
found. Meanwhile the delay is having one beneficial 
and unexpected effect in giving time for the Turks 
themselves to demand reforms in their own interest 
as well as that of the subject races. Their previous 
experience of Parliamentary institutions has been 
brief, but was encouraging to every one except the 
Government, which found its scheme taken with 
unexpected seriousness. It would be a_ curious 
example of the irony of history if the massacres of 
Armenians should turn to the profit of the dominant 
as well as the subject race. But it seems not im- 
probable. 

THE strike of omnibus and tramway employees 
in Paris has been compromised after much vio- 
lent language and some disturbance. The chief 
result has been to make it clear that there 
must be gross mismanagement of the business some- 
where. Here is a Company with a system that is-— 
or used to be—held up to the admiration of the 
world, with a practical monopoly of the traffic of the 
second city in Europe, and with a public that will 
not walk if it can ride. Yet it is only paying four 
per cent. The fares are too high, and the Company, 
like other monopolists, has become indifferent. If 
the strike improves the service and impresses on the 
Parisian public the urgent need for some alternative, 
such as the proposed underground railway, it will 
not have been in vain. 


EVERYTHING is still uncertain as to the Par- 
liamentary situation in Germany; but it would seem 
that the Government does not mean to form any 
alliance with the Catholics, and will therefore 
neither accept the anti-Anarchist Bill in the shape 
their representatives have given it in the Select Com- 
mittee, nor withdraw it entirely. The municipality 
of Berlin has joined the protesters, and thereby again 
come into conflict with the Government. Meanwhile, 
the Liberal Popular party—the German party which 
comes nearest to English Liberalism, though until 
last year it was for the most part ultra-Individualist 
—has gained some encouragement from two bye- 
elections on Friday of last week in Eisenach and in 
Lennep-Mettmann, an industrial district not far 
from Elberfeld. At the former they retained the 
seat, as they had retained it in 1893; at the latter 
they have attained to the second ballot—only, unfor- 
tunately, the Social Democratic candidate heads the 
poll with nearly four times as many votes as the 
Liberal, and it is improbable that the latter will 
obtain much support from the other bourgeois 
parties. In both elections the Anti-Semites and 
Agrarians were very active. 


WHILE Signor Crispi continues his preparations 
for the General Election—which the world has been 
assured this week will really be held in the last 
fortnight of next month—and his supporters express 
themselves certain of a majority of at least a hundred, 
the decision of the Court of Appeal that Signor 
Giolitti’s prosecution can only take place after 
authorisation by the Chamber of Deputies introduces 








a new element of uncertainty into the political 
situation, and is an awkward check to the Ministry. 
Moreover, it is noticeable that the eminent men of 
all parties are either in active opposition or are giving 
Signor Crispi a very qualified support. The latter 
course was taken last week by the Duca di Sermoneta, 
Vice-President of the Chamber, a nobleman of high 
rank and ancient family. The former was exhibited 
in the speech of Signor Colombo at Milan, which has 
attracted a good deal of attention since its de- 
livery. Signor Colombo is an ex-Minister of 
Finance and a member of the Right: and he has 
subjected Signor Sonnino’s Budget of last year 
to a very severe criticism—pointing out that it is 
not nearly drastic enough, that it postpones the 
financial problem instead of facing it, and that, 
while taxes and expenditure are increasing, the 
revenue is diminishing—a proof that the limit of 
taxable capacity has been reached. To answer this, 
as the Jimes correspondent has undertaken to do, 
by saying that Signor Colombo was more extra- 
vagant himself, is no answer at all. The condition 
of Italy was not so obviously dangerous under the 
Rudini Ministry. The rise of Italian Rente is cited 
against his criticisms; but that is chiefly due, like 
that of Consols, to the overstocked condition of the 
money markets of Europe. Yet it is at this time 
that the Government pursues its policy of extension 
in Abyssinia—a “ deferred investment” in compari- 
son with which the State railways, the great drain 
on the Italian treasury, are as nothing, and which, it 
is not improbable, will never pay at all. 


As might be expected from the conditions under 
which it was elected, the new Servian Skupshtina is 
all but unanimous. It is now holding a short session, 
the course of which, it is rumoured, will be marked by 
the complete reconciliation of the parents of the 
young king. But the excitement in the rural 
districts is extreme, and there are apprehensions of 
a Radical rising, which, however, in view of the 
devotion of the army to the present dynasty, would 
be suppressed with a strong hand. 





Tue formation of an “ Honest Money Party” to 
combat the new silver party and the various currency 
heresies which have been the bane of American rural 
politics from colonial times onwards, is, we believe, 
a new departure in the history of America. So far, 
it has revealed an unexpectedly strong body of sup- 
porters of sound currency theory throughout the 
newer States. Weare not sanguine, however, as to 
its success ; because it will be mixed up in the popular 
mind throughout the West and South with the ab- 
sentee land-speculators and capitalist stockholders 
and mortgagees of the East, who are the great bug- 
bear of the Populists. The great danger is that the 
split in the Democratic party may turn to the further 
profit of the Republicans; that there may be rival 
Democratic factions—a phenomenon unknown since 
the campaign which resulted in the election of Lin- 
coln ; and that a Republican candidate—possibly, as 
is suggested, President Harrison—may be returned 
on a combination of issues, and may then be forced 
into doing something for the silver men. 


THE crisis in Nicaragua has come at last. Our 
forces have occupied Corinto, its chief port on the 
Pacific, and our indemnity is to be taken from the 
Customs revenue of that place. No help being forth- 
coming from Washington, our demands will probably 
be conceded under protest. The Monroe doctrine is 
not in question when only temporary interference 
is contemplated ; and the storm of indignation we 
may expect from the Republican press is only an 
incident of the political campaign. The repeated 
evasionsof Nicaraguaaffordan unexpected verification 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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of the analogy between the individual and the 
State. Nicaragua is a young nation, and has been 
“trying it on” precisely like a clever and cheeky 
little schoolboy who is too small to be licked as he 
deserves. 


Sir Ronert HAMILTON was one of 
the greatest of those Civil Servants 
who have during the last half- 
century given the English Government a depart- 
mental efficiency exceeding anything attained under 
the older bureaucracies of the Continent. There was 
scarcely a department of State to which he had not 
given good service, and everywhere he had left 
behind him a reputation of mastery of detail and 
strength of judgment. To the general public he was 
chiefly known for his work in Ireland, and the 
opinions he formed there. The Under-Secretary- 
ship to the Lord, Lieutenant is probably the most 
responsible post in the Civil Service. It used to be 
said in the days of Lord Carlisle, that the a 
Lieutenant did the dancing, the Chief Secretary di 
the hunting, and the Under-Secretary (Sir Thomas 
Larcom) did the work. At an earlier time Thomas 
Drummond, the most successful of British admini- 
strators in Ireland, managed as Under-Secretary to 
transform the whole system of government. Though 
the Under-Secretary has, in these days of the tele- 
graph, less power of initiative than he then had, the 
multiplicity of detail coming under the eye of the 
Castle makes it inevitable that neither the Lord, 
Lieutenant, whose time is largely occupied by social 
and ceremonial duties, nor the Chief-Secretary, 
absorbed in the work of Parliament, should be able 
to deal with all the questions of Irish govern- 
ment. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. HAMILTON, as he then was, succeeded 
in the spring of 1882 Sir Thomas Burke, the 
victim of the Phonix Park tragedy, who had 
for half a generation directed the administrative 
policy of successive Chief Secretaries. He brought 
with him a mind accustomed to the more honest 
and open methods of the English departments, and 
with a receptivity to outside influence not always 
to be found even among the best Civil Servants. 
Much has been said as to his share in converting 
Lord Spencer to Home Rule. Probably the same 
facts gradually and unconsciously converted both. 
But if the Under-Secretary had been an Irishman, 
trained in the habits of Irish Government, few of 
the facts tending to conversion would have reached 
the Lord-Lieutenant. One would like to have 
some information, also, as to his intercourse with 
Lord Carnarvon. Sir Robert Hamilton’s removal 
to the Governorship of Tasmania by the Tory 
Government was not, perhaps, unnatural—Mr. 
Balfour had no need for a human conscience 
at his elbow. Unfortunately, the seeds of a 
too early death had been sown during the 
preceding years, and he has hardly been able to take 
up his new duties at the Board of Customs, where 
his reforming power was much required. His 
untimely death also causes a vacancy on the 
Financial Relations Commission, which has hitherto 
done little more than demonstrate the deficiencies of 
our information as to the tax-paying power of Great 
Britain and Ireland. It is not, however, only in 
official positions that he will be missed. Many 
friends are mourning the death of as kindly hearted 
a Scotsman as ever lived. f 


Wiru the death of Pierre Zaccone the old school 
of sensational romance founded by the elder Dumas 
loses perhaps its last surviving member, Born in 
1817, the son of an officer in the army, and himself 
a postal employé, he began his career as a novelist 
on being transferred to Paris in 1843. From that 
time up to a quite recent date romances came from 
his pen with extraordinary rapidity. In all, he 
wrote some seventy stories, mostly of a very grue- 











some, exciting pattern. Of these, the most well- 
known and largely read is undoubtedly “ Les 
Mémoires d'un Commissaire de Police,” a series of 
short. reminiscences dealing with all the grim 
horrors of the police-court. Another work of his, 
the “ Histoire des Bagnes,” treats principally of the 
prisons of Rochefort and Toulon, and of the convict 
settlements in New Caledonia and Cayenne. All the 
horrors of the prison-house are realistically detailed, 
all the terrible crimes of the inmates faithfully 
described. The dreadful scenes in the lower circles 
of the Inferno, the vast mass of appalling facts 
collected by Lombroso, are not more horrible than 
this epic of the criminal and the galley-slave. But 
Zaccone had no desire to be a philosopher and no 
ability to be an artist. His intention, it is said, 
was only to amuse. It must be confessed that 
the ingenuity of his plots does sometimes cause 
amusement; but he as frequently horrifies his 
readers as he amuses them. Boisgobey, Gaboriau, 
Paul de Kock, and Zaccone are very much alike 
in their methods. There is in each the same 
wild fancifulness, the same want of taste, and 
the same disregard either for artistic symmetry 
and beauty or for moral purpose. Zaccone will 
probably rank at the bottom of the list. He has 
little of the weird fascination of Eugéne Sue. He 
has built no colossal structure like Zola. Among 
certain uncultivated classes he was much read in his 
time, and even still is much read, if reports are to 
be believed. He shone as a writer of fewilleton- 
supplements—a class of fictional writing which has 
always been very popular in France. But he was no 
more than a very clever artisan. The characters of 
his tales—the convicts, flower-girls, marquises—are 
mere marionettes. He managed them very well, no 
doubt, and, like his fellow-workmen, did a great deal 
of harm. It is impossible to deny that he is nearly 
always bright and sensational. His writings, how- 
ever, are not of the kind that “should teach thee to 
soar.” On untutored minds they can have no effect 
but that of teaching them to sink. 





MAJOR-GENERAL CREALOCK, C.B., had done much 
work in connection with military administration, 
and had served with distinction in the Indian 
Mutiny, the Zulu campaign, and the Egyptian 
troubles in 1882. — Professor H. C. Goodhart, of 
Edinburgh, was a distinguished Etonian and Cam- 
bridge man: a classical scholar of—it is hardly 
necessary to remark—the English rather than the 
Continental type. Like other English scholars, he 
had attained some distinction as an athlete.—M. 
Xavier de Reul was a Belgian novelist who had 
dealt with the life of his own country and the 
Duchy of Luxemburg. He had illustrated some of 
his own works, and had also done good work in 
geology and anthropology. 





THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


HE announcement that the Government intend 

to take the time of the House, with the ex- 
ception of Wednesdays and an evening sitting on 
Fridays, for the remainder of the session, has come 
upon no one with surprise. The Private Member 
himself cannot have been very anxious to avert the 
blow, for of the thirty-seven whom the new Speaker 
found on the occasion of his first count, many were 
members of the Government. Mr. John Ellis’s 
motion for the transference of the control of the 
Charity Commission to the Educational Department 
was a fair test of Private Members’ assiduity. 
The subject was not a dull one, and during the 
debates on the Parish Councils Bill—when the time 
occupied by speeches was Government time—nothing 
seemed to arouse such interest, and even passion, as 
the village charities. Mr. Ellis’s proposal was not 
an impracticable one, for it had already received the 
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support of a Select Committee. Yet a quorum could 
not be kept together. The fact is that, as we pointed 
out months ago would certainly be the case, in the 
last session of a Parliament there cannot be enough 
actuality in Private Members’ motions to give 
Tuesdays and Fridays any value in their hands. 
Mere discussion of the wider subjects can be better 
arranged, even for electioneering purposes, on the 
platform, while motions designed to force the 
Government to bring in some new and useful little 
Bills would have more reality in a new Parliament. 
Thus there is nothing to be lost in taking Private 
Members’ days. There would, on the other hand, 
be a great deal to lose by leaving them. 

We do not seek to disguise our opinion that the 
state of business in the House of Commons is very 
serious. The Government have done little more 
than unfold their programme. The Irish Land Bill, 
the Welsh Church Bill, and the Factory Biil have 
been read a second time, and the Local Veto Bill 
has been introduced. But except some Private 
Members’ Bills—such as the Pistols Bill, the Rating 
of Machinery Bill, and the Municipal Franchise (Ire- 
land) Bill, which went to Grand Committees—no Bill 
in any sense contentious has reached its Committee 
stage. Yet Easter was very late this year, and 
the Budget will not be introduced until May. We 
may assume that Sir William Harcourt, resting on 
his laurels of last year, will not bring forward any 
financial proposals requiring prolonged discussion, 
but even the simplest Budget takes some time. 
Twenty to thirty Parliamentary days must also be 
found before the end of the session for the remaining 
votes in supply, and a week must be allowed for the 
Whitsuntide holidays. Thus, if the House is to rise 
at the end of August, it is not easy to find more than 
fifty Parliamentary days for the legislative programme 
of the Government. Yet, leaving the Local Veto 
Bill for the moment out of the account, the Welsh 
Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill are both Bills 
which can be easily obstructed in Committee; the 
report stage of the Factory Bill may not be quite so 
easy as the second reading, and there are many 
useful proposals—such as the Light Railway Bill, 
the Conciliation Bill, and the Elections Bill—which 
we hope to see become law. Thus, the fifty days 
must not be wasted. Rather must they be saved as 
carefully as the widow’s cruse of oil. 

To begin with, we ought to make up our minds 
precisely how long the Welsh Church Bill is to be 
allowed to take. The details of such a Bill require, 
and will of course receive, careful attention. But 
there ought to be little difficulty in calculating how 
long its discussion might fairly be permitted to last, 
making a fair allowance for inevitable drivel, but 
without facilitating deliberate obstruction. Having 
regard to the length of the Bill, the precedent of 
the Irish Church Bill, and all the circumstances, we 
should say that three weeks, or twelve Parliamentary 
days, would be an ample allowance for the Com- 
mittee stage. If that be the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the Leader of the House should be able to 
announce that if there was any tendency to unduly 
prolcng the discussion, the Government would take 
steps to secure that the allowance of three weeks 
should not be exceeded. It may be noted that Mr. 
Speaker Gully has so far shown no indisposition 
to apply the closure; but the closure which we 
suggest that Sir William Harcourt should threaten 
is that guillotine closure which was applied to the 
Irish Government Bill and the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
and which does not require the consent of Speaker 
or Chairman of Committees. There would therefore 
be no impropriety in the threat, though there is no 
precedent for it. We have urged on the Government 
repeatedly during the past three years the necessity 











of mapping out the time of the House in this way, 
and we believe the vast majority of Liberal members 
regret that our advice on this point has not been 
taken. This year there is additional reason for 
nipping in the bud any attempt on the part of the 
Opposition to enforce upon the country what the 
Westminster Gazette happily called a policy of “one 
session one measure.” The chances of the Irish 
Land Bill becoming law largely depend on the length 
of time left. to it after the Welsh Bill is finished. 
It might have been sent to a Standing Committee, 
and there saved, but other counsels have pre- 
vailed. The history of previous Land Bills and 
the natural complexity of the subject prevent us 
from hoping that the Committee stage will be a very 
short one. The hope is that it may be so conducted 
as to allow full opportunity for compromise, or at 
least for mutual understanding. With such oppor- 
tunity, there is no reasonable doubt that the Bill 
would pass the Lords, and that the Government 
would even be able to prevent any radical alteration 
by the Irish peers. But if the Bill is hurried, 
it will be spoiled, and may not improbably 
be lost. The loss of that Bill would be 
one of the heaviest conceivable blows to the 
aliiance between the British Liberals and the Irish 
Nationalists which has brought such benefits to 
both countries. Hitherto the advantages Ireland 
has gained from the alliance have been strategic 
successes rather than actual benefits. No single 
Irish Bill of any importance has passed through 
both Houses. The circumstances under which the 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill was passed last session were 
unfortunate, though perhaps unavoidable, and have 
furnished Mr. Redmond with a theme for many 
platform discourses. If the Land Bill is left as the 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill was, and passed as it was, it 
may be thrown out ‘as it was, or mauled beyond 
recognition. In that event, the Irish Nationalist 
Members would be unable to point to a single 
legislative change as the result of their steady and 
unfaltering support of the Liberal Government. Even 
the Melbourne Whigs gave O’Connell something. 

Our Welsh friends may of course suggest that 
any undue curtailment of the time allotted to their 
Bill would be an injury to them. But, in the first 
place, their Bill stands in a somewhat different posi- 
tion from the Land Bill. The Lords have not yet 
announced what they are going to do with it, but 
one may safely say that no compromise is likely 
to be arrived at in the House of Commons as to 
its details which would in any way affect its fate. 
The opposition to the Bill is an opposition grounded 
on principle, not on objection to its form. And, 
in the second place, we do not ask that the dis- 
cussion should be unduly curtailed. The time we 
have mentioned—and that only by way of suggestion 
—would be ample, if only reasonable discussion is 
desired. It is not to the interest of the Welsh, any 
more than of any other section of the Liberal party, 
to allow the heart of the session to be eaten away 
by Mr. Griffith Boscawen and Mr. Tomlinson. The 
motion to take the time of the House is a capital 
motior, if it is properly followed up. If it is not 
to be followed up, it had as well not be made. 








PRISON REFORM. 





E must offer our heartiest congratulations to 
those who have been agitating for prison 
reform, and more particularly to our contemporary, 
the Daily Chronicle, upon the result they have 
secured in the shape of the report of the Bepert- 
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mental Committee. A great but hidden field of 
useful labour has suddenly been opened up, and those 
who have been anxious to see that field explored 
have had the satisfaction of finding their contentions 
as to the need of reform absolutely confirmed by the 
official inquiry. To ourselves it is an intense satis- 
faction that the ery of the prisoner should at last 
have been heard, and that there should now be some 
hope for the amendment of his lot. Those of us who 
opposed the Prisons Act of Sir Richard Cross in 1877 
have not been unprepared for the evils which thereport 
of the Departmental Committee has now brought to 
light. That Act was in itself a melancholy departure 
from English practice and traditions. No doubt 
there were both inequalities and extravagance in our 
old prison system; but if both had been tenfold 
greater than they were, they would have been atoned 
for by the fact that our prisons were managed in 
the light of day, and that public opinion could make 
itself felt within their walls. The Prisons Act altered 
allthis. What wereits results? It gave us economy ; 
it gave us uniformity. But these desirable things 
were bought at the price of an odious secrecy and a 
crushing centralisation. Henceforward the prisons 
of England were made as inaccessible and as myste- 
rious as were the secret dungeons of the Inquisition 
in former days. Nothing that happened within their 
walls could become known to the outer world. Nor 
was any relaxation of an iron discipline of the 
most relentless character permitted. We have no 
wish to accuse the public servants who have had 
the administration of the Prisons Act. If they had 
been angels from heaven they would still have 
been unable to bring the administration of such a 
measure into harmony with the more humane side of 
life. Instead of being angels they were conscientious 
soldiers devoted to their duty, that duty consisting 
in keeping down the cost and keeping up the dis- 
cipline. Need we wonder at the result that has 
followed? For nearly twenty years past the prisons 
of England have been a reproach to the English 
name, and their inmates have been the victims of 
a tyranny as merciless as it was stupid and revolt- 
ing. 

Let it not be supposed that we take what is 
called the sentimental side with regard to crime and 
criminals. We have no desire to see our prisons 
converted into pleasant places of retreat or the 
puvishment of crime made other than painfal and 
disgraceful. But there are certain things upon 
which even those who take the severest view of crime 
must feel bound to insist, unless they are absolute 
fools. They must insist, first, that there should be a 
proper classification cf the convict population ; that 
the young offender who has perchance strayed only 
once from the path of rectitude should not be 
thrust into close companionship with the hardened 
.ciminal, but that some regard should be paid to 
individual cases. It is the more necessary to insist 
upon the exercise of this discretion because of the 
notorious inequality of the sentences passed by 
English judges. We have at least one judge now 
sitting on the bench whose brutal sentences are a 
disgrace to our judicial system. Yet the Prison 
Commissioners have no power of distinguishing 
between one of the victims of this judge’s abnormal 
severity and the convict who has been fortunate 
enough to receive sentence from the most lenient 
and enlightened judge upon the bench. All are 
treated aike, and the only test applied is the sentence 
which has been passed. The result is a terrible 
inequality and injustice in the punishments awarded. 
But it is not only upon this improved classifica- 
tion that we have a right to insist. Every wise man 
will feel bound to insist also that imprisonment shall 
vot necessarily make the prisoner a worse man 








instead of a better. The Departmental Committee 
have regretfully to admit that this has been the 
result of our existing prison system. Men go to 
prison not altogether hardened, perhaps; they come 
out of it absolutely brutalised, and this brutalisation 
is the direct and inevitable consequence of the treat- 
ment they have received. Nobody whois acquainted 
with the details of that treatment will wonder that 
it should have this cifect. The present system of 
prison discipline might have been devised for the 
special purpose of brutalising the prisoner, of rob- 
bing him of the last shred of self-respect, of driving 
from his breast every remnant of ordinary human 
feeling. It is impossible to gauge the depth 
of the misery which has flourished unchecked in 
the dark recesses of our English prisons during 
the last eighteen years—a misery which would 
have seemed shocking if only the most hardened 
and depraved had been called upon to endure it, but 
which seems infinitely more shocking when we re- 
member that its chief weight has fallen upon those 
who were not yet debased in crime, and for whom, 
under a more humane system, a future of usefulness 
and peace might still have been possible. 

Happily, the awakening of the national conscience 
on this subject of our prison population justifies the 
hope that the great reforms indicated in the report 
of the Departmental Committee will be carried into 
effect. Our national credit as well as the natural 
instincts of humanity, imperatively demand these 
reforms. It is not pleasant to think that whilst 
we have been going back in our treatment of 
convicted criminals other countries have been 
going forward. No Englishman can reflect without 
a sense of shame upon the fact that Italy and 
Austria, to name two cases only, can teach us 
lessons in the administration of prisons. What 
would the people of the last generation, who were 
brought up to regard Austrian and Italian prisons as 
the culmination of human savagery, think of this 
fact? It is melancholy, however, to remember that 
our Criminal Code has always been distinguished by 
its severity, and that our prison life has in many 
respects been exceptionally barbarous. Even if all 
the recommendations of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s 
committee are carried into effect, there will still be 
room for further improvement before the prison 
system of England is what it ought to be. In the 
meantime we trust that the Home Secretary will 
set to work at once to carry into effect those recom- 
mendations of the committee which lie directly 
within his province, and we need hardly say that 
we hope he will select as Sir Edmund du Cane’s 
successor @ man who is not only in thorough 
sympathy with the proposals of the committee, but 
strong enough to ca them into effect in the 
discharge of his official duties. 








CHITRAL. 





HE relief of Chitral is a welcome ending to a 
period of great anxiety. In spite of strenuous 
effort, the progress of Sir R. Low’s force has been 
necessarily slow, and the advanced guard only 
reached Dir on Monday, having covered a distance 
of about 110 miles in twenty-two days. From Dir, 
about 60 miles remained to be accomplished, and 
the bulk of the troops were still many miles in rear. 
While the expeditionary force was thus pressing 
forward from the south, a gallant attempt was made 
to succour the beleaguered garrison from Gilgit. 
Colonel Kelly, with about 300 native troops, 
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including 50 Hunza levies, reached Laspur on the 
7th inst., having crossed the Shandur Pass with 
great difficulty. Moving on to Gasht, he fought an 
engagement with about 500 tribesmen, and reached 
Mastuj on the 10th. Having relieved the garrison 
there, and receiving a reinforcement of 200 pioneers 
on the following day, he advanced to Sanoghar, and 
on the 153th was again engaged. Here the Gilgit 
column was still 54 miles trom Chitral, and narrow 
gorges, easily defensible, had to be traversed. 
How hard its work was may be judged from the fact 
that it took a week to cover that small distance. On 
the 20th the little force reached its destination, to 
find Dr. Robertson and what remained of the 
garrison safe, and the district deserted by the 
mountaineers. These had been repulsed three 
days earlier by a gallant sortie, fast upon which 
must have followed news of the proximity of 
Colonel Kelly, the independent action of the 
Khan of Dir, and Sir R. Low’s successful action 
and continued advance. General Gatacre con- 
tinues to push forward with the flying column, but 
there is no reason to suppose that there will be 
any further resistance. It is satisfactory that the 
object has been achieved with small sacrifice of life. 
We have no desire to slaughter the brave tribesmen 
of these remote valleys, who understand none of the 
vexed questions of the Indian frontier and rightly 
wish to be left to themselves. That any of them 
should have fallen in a cause which we are bound to 
respect is one of the apparently inevitable incidents 
in the approach of two great Powers. 

While the Government of India has been relieved 
by this happy co-operation of forces from a great 
difficulty, the future policy in regard to Chitral re- 
mains a matter of warm dispute. One moral at least 
appears evident. It is useless and dangerous to 
maintain agents in unstable native States unless 
means of quickly supporting their authority, at need, 
are available. Lord Lytton’s ill-advised policy, fol- 
lowed by the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, might 
have served to teach this lesson. On asmaller scale, 
the case of Chitral bas closely followed that of Afghan- 
istan. Now, as then, opinion is divided. There is a 
forward party which virtually demands the annexa- 
tion, or at least the effective control, of the maze of 
mountains, rivers, and valleys, lying south of the 
boundary line which Russia has accepted. There is 
another party which advocates a policy of non-inter- 
ference and subsidies. Lord Roberts may be taken 
as the spokesman of one party, and Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain of the other. By the one, strategical con- 
siderations are invariably paraded ; the other regards 
with alarm the enormous increase of expenditure, 
and the indefinite responsibilities involved in the 
forward policy. 

Strategy is unfortunately one of the vaguest of 
sciences. It is exact only within well-defined limits, 
and it is easily cupable of the most perverted 
application. That it is a phrase to conjure with, 
Lord Beaconsfield fully realised, and the average 
mind, to which it represents nothing, is naturally 
impressed by its introduction into controversy. The 
Baroghil Pass may, as Lord Roberts tells us, be within 
100 miles of Russian territory, and the Dora Pass also 
may present “no physical difficulties of any magni- 
tude,” although both are closed “for six months in 
every year’; but the nearest Russian territory has at 
present no Moscow, St. Petersburg, or Tiflis, and to 
regard these temporarily open entrances into such a 
country as Chitral in the light of practical routes 
for an invading army seems preposterous. The idea 
that we are to be prepared to defend every so-called 
Pass of the highest mountain range of the world is 
not really strategy. 

There is a natural fascination in the plan of 








rounding off our Indian Empire, and extending our 
rule to the very peaks of the Himalayas and the 
Hindu Kush; but it is necessary to count the cost. 
The greatest danger to India arises from the tax- 
gatherer, and the most certain source of increased 
expenditure is the extension of direct military re- 
sponsibilities. ‘If we remain in Chitral, Bajaur, 
and Swat,” writes Sir Neville Chamberlain, “the 
tribesmen will only be kept quiet by our retaining, 
at great annual cost, a sufficient force in the valleys 
to overawe them.” This, the common-sense view, 
appears to be worth far more than the “ strategical 
considerations”’ so easily referred to, so rarely 
analysed. 

We have no interest in the affairs of the frontier 
tribesmen other than that they shall not fall under 
the direct influence of Russia. Until it is shown 
that, short of annexation, this condition cannot be 
fulfilled, the forward policy stands condemned. 








EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. 
HE refusal of our Government to join the three 
Great Powers who have intervened to modify 
the conditions of peace between China and Japan is 
thoroughly justified, in the present state of our 
knowledge of the circumstances, not merely by our 
own interests, but by those of the Western world at 
large. The combination of Germany and France 
with Russia to deprive Japan of the fall fraits of her 
victory is hardly intelligible save by reference to 
those conditions of Continental politics from which it 
is our interest to keep aloof. The European Concert 
is an excellent thing in theory, but its success in 
solving the older Eastern Question has not been con- 
spicuous; and though we freely admit that under 
other conditions it might be our duty to join it, we 
cannot see any reason for doing sonow. The disquiet 
expressed abroad has been due to two sets of reasons 
—commercial and political. The first set consists 
mostly of misapprehensions, based on the announce- 
ment—explicitly contradicted as well as negatived 
by the existing treaties of commerce—that Japan 
intends to secure exclusive advantages for herself. 
In fact, Japan has the advantages of cheap labour 
and of position, but that is all. The political con- 
siderations concern Spain, which as yet has done 
nothing, and, more especially, Russia. That Power 
is already taking active steps to secure her share of 
the spoil in Korea, but that does not greatly concern 
us. But we are told that the proposed occupation 
of Chinese territory will enable Japan to command 
Manchuria and Pekin and to strike China at any 
moment at the heart. So France and Germany 
have joised Russia in formally notifying their 
opposition, and the refusal of Eaogland to do 
likewise is denounced as a selfish and unfriendly 
act. 

Now we have no evidence that the proposed oc- 
cupation threatens the interests of commerce, or, in- 
deed, any interests save those of Russia. France, of 
course, has an object in following the Russian lead, 
and Germany has reverted in this, as in other matters, 
to the policy of Prince Bismarck. We do not our- 
selves object to some Russian extension southwards. 
If Russia picks a quarrel with Japan on the subject 
of Korea, that is not our affair. We may conceiv- 
ably interfere as peacemakers; we shall not do so as 
Russia’s backers. Itis our interest, no doubt, to keep 
on good terms with China—at least, it would be were 
we quite sure that there is any real “China” to keep 
terms with. But very great harm may be done in 
China, as in Turkey, by preserving the sick man 
intact instead of facilitating amputation. Besides, 
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it is always more or less misleading to personify 
States, and in this case it is especially so. 
We are gradually realising that China is incurably 
corrupt, a congeries of conflicting provinces, inac- 
cessible to European civilisation as she stands, 
saturated with chronic iniquity and squalor such 
as rivals or surpasses that of the worst parts of the 
Turkish Empire. Why in the name of humanity 
and common sense should we interfere with a people 
who are ready to open this nation up for us? The 
proposed territorial occupation, as far as we can see 
at present, is simply the conditio sine quad non of the 
work. Without it, what is the effectual sanction of 
the treaty which imposes the opening of the new 
ports and the great rivers, and the admission of 
European goods? We have had such a demonstra- 
tion of the incapacity of China that we cannot help 
feeling that to restore her independence is simply to 
make Pekin another Constantinople —a focus of 
diplomatic pressure and intrigue, a perpetual danger 
to the peace of Europe. With Japan and Russia 
competing there with one another by underhand 
means for political advantages, with France hoping 
for a chance in the south, and perhaps on occasion 
getting one in Formosa, and with our own Jingoes 
and alarmists perpetually raising scares in a new 
province specially adapted to that kind of produc- 
tion, we feel that the Chinese Question, unless settled 
on the lines Japan is reported to have laid down, will 
be a perpetual menace to the peace of Europe. And 
we cannot see how it is to be settled without some 
such guarantee as the proposed occupation. Other- 
wise, the consciousness of superiority to the world 
at large with which centuries of exclusion there- 
from have enwrapped the Chinaman will continue 
impermeable. 

Of course, we are not blind to the possibility 
that the Japanese might conceivably make use of 
their advantage in the way apprehended on the 
Continent. If, for instance, they used it to force 
on China an offensive and defensive alliance, it 
would certainly be a menace to European interests 
in the East. But there is every reason to suppose 
they have not done so, although they may be 
thrown back upon it if they are compelled to give 
up the occupation; and if so, it is a mistake to 
oppose the occupation per se. Our interests in the 
Far East are almost wholly commercial, not like 
those of Russia and France, political and terri- 
torial. As for Germany, there is a certain unreality 
about the exertions of the German Government 
for German commerce which makes it difficult to 
take them seriously. That Government subsidises 
excellent steamship lines—run, nevertheless, at a 
heavy loss—and dces its best to open out new 
markets for cheap and sometimes questionable 
German goods. But German traders succeeded 
conspicuously well throughout the world long before 
they had a Government to help them, and have not 
succeeded remarkably well where their flag has been 
most conspicuous. Continental papers find a menace 
to our own naval power in the East in the rise of 
that of Japan. We cannot feel much alarm on 
that score at present. And until we know the terms 
of the treaty in full we must regard any inter- 
vention on the part of Europe as premature. The 
only argument that can have any weight in favour of 
our participation is that of the new understanding 
which exists in respect to other matters between 
ourselves and Russia. But we do not see why we 
should sacrifice to that understanding the prospect 
of an immediate relief for that commercial depression 
which has so long affected, not only ourselves, but 
all the nations of the West. The complications now in- 
troduced into the settlement profit no one but Russia, 
and may seriously menace the stability of Japan. 








THE END OF A CRUSADE. 





FTER all it would seem that Royal Commissions 
SX have their uses. If there had been no Royal 
Commission on the Opium question, the worthy and 
entirely well-meaning members of the Society for the 
Suppression of the Opium Trade would still have 
been in full pursuit of their object. The Royal 
Commission which was appointed at their request, 
and the composition of which was such as to 
command their approval, has practically put an 
end to the labours of the Anti-Opium Society. 
With one exception—that of Mr. H. J. Wilson— 
every member of the Commission has agreed to a 
report that is absolutely hostile to the policy of the 
Society. The significance of this fact is increased 
when we remember that Mr. Wilson was not the only 
representative of the Society upon the Commission. 
He had a colleague in Mr. J. A. Pease, whose name 
is a sufficient witness to his natural and creditable 
prepossessions on the Opium question. When Mr. 
Pease first took part in the labours of the Commission 
he was just as strongly convinced as Mr. Wilson 
himself was of the righteousness and necessity of the 
programme of the Anti-Opium party. But the 
knowledge which Mr. Pease had gained as a member 
of the Commission has caused him to change his 
opinions, and his signature is appended to the 
report which condemns emphatically, though not in 
express words, the whole policy of the Anti-Opium 
Society. We are not going toinsult either Mr. Pease 
or Mr. Wilson by drawing any comparisons between 
them. They are both men of high principle, and 
neither would consciously swerve by so much as a 
hair’s breadth from the standard of rectitude. Mr. 
Wilson, we need hardly say, in dissenting from the 
report of the majority of the Commission, has acted 
with absolute integrity of purpose. But he must, 
we think, acknowledge that his testimony alone is 
not sufficient to outweigh that of his distinguished 
colleagues. Those colleagues, it must be remem- 
bered, included some men who entered upon their 
work with minds free from prepossession of any kind. 
If they had seen that the opium trade was the 
horrible thing that the Anti-Opium Society has de- 
clared it to be, they would undoubtedly have given 
voice to their opinions. This argument applies still 
more strongly in the case of Mr. Pease, who, when 
he entered upon his official work, was in full sym- 
pathy with the Anti-Opium Society. Yet neither 
Mr. Pease nor those of his colleagues who began the 
inquiry without preconceived opinions could resist 
the weight of the evidence laid before the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Wilson stands alone in dissenting from 
the verdict not only of those who were impartial, 
but of the man who was placed upon the Commission 
because he represented the side to which Mr. Wilson 
himself belongs. 

It is well to dwell upon these facts, because we 
know that there are many good people in this 
country who, not having heard the evidence gathered 
by the Commission, will remain unconvinced by its 
report, and will point triumphantly to Mr. Wilson’s 
dissentient note as a justification of their attitude. 
It is no disrespect to Mr. Wilson to say that his 
voice alone cannot weigh against that of the other 
members of the Commission. If any authority 
whatever is to be attached to an inquiry of this 
kind and to the opinions of a body of distinguished 
and independent men, we are bound to accept the 
report of the Opium Commission as conclusive upon 
the subject with which it deals. We earnestly hope 
that this view will be taken by the worthy persons 
who have engaged in the active crusade against the 
opium traffic in India. They have been undoubtedly 
inspired by the best of motives. But they have been 
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misinformed as to the facts, and us a consequence 
their conclusions have necessarily been wrong. Now 
that a prolonged and carefal investigation has 
brought the truth to light, there ought to be no 
hesitation on the part of the Anti-Opium party in 
acknowledging that they have been mistaken. The 
Royal Commission, by an overwhelming majority, 
has given us the assurance that the opium traffic in 
India is not, after all, the accursed thing that many 
have believed it to be. It has, on the other hand, en- 
dorsed the opinion long expressed by medical men, 
that, though the abuse of opium may lead to terrible 
results, its use in moderation may be distinctly bene- 
ficial rather than hurtful. In this respect it 
resembles alcohol, though with one great difference. 
The abuse of opium, it is clear from the report of 
the Commission, is far less common in India than is 
the abuse of alcohol in England. Nor are the 
consequences of the abuse of the drug by any means 
so terrible as are those of the abuse of alcohol. 
The victim to the opium habit undoubtedly be- 
comes a burden to himself and to his family. He 
ceases to be a good or useful member of 
society, but he does not become as the drunkard 
does, a potential criminal and an_ actual 
public nuisance. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the use in moderation of opium is 
almost entirely free from the objections which 
attach even to the moderate use of alcohol. The 

eople of India, who have used it for centuries 

th as a drug and as an article of diet, have 
done so because they discovered its virtues by 
practical experiment long before they were pro- 
claimed by the faculty. If they have followed the 
story of the Anti-Opium Society with attention they 
must, we imagine, have been surprised that a nation 
which does not prohibit the sale of alcohol should be 
striving to deprive them of something infinitely less 
harmful. 

There were many considerations besides the 
moral and physical aspect of the question with which 
the Commission had to deal. There was, for example, 
its political side. Many persons who had not been 
able to make up their minds as to the comparative 
hurtfulness of the opium traffic, and even some who 
believed the representations of the Anti-Opium 
Society on this point, found this political question a 
terrible stumbling-block. Great Britain won India 
by the sword, and she holds it now in part for her 
own glory, but in part also for the benefit of the 
Indian peoples. It would, in any circumstances, 
have been a serious question whether we should have 
been justified in trying to stamp out one of the most 
widely-spread customs of the inhabitants of India 
merely because it was not, in our opinion, a bene- 
ficial or a moral habit. We should probably have 
lost India in the attempt to impose upon it this 
counsel of perfection. But even if there had been no 
such risk as this to run, can we say that we should 
have been justified in trying to impose our code of 
ethics upon an alien race who have their own 
standards of morality as well as their own religious 
systems? What right have we to introduce 
paternal government of this stamp for the benefit 
of the people of India even if we are thoroughly 
convinced that our judgment is better than theirs? 
Above all, what right have we to impose upon them 
a higher moral code than we allow to ourselves ? 
The traffic in alcohol is to be sanctioned for English- 
men, whilst the trade in opium is to be suppressed 
in India. We confess that we have never been able 
to see how such a course could be justified. Happily 
the report of the Opium Commission removes the 
whole question from the sphere of ethics. It 
establishes the fact, long maintained by those who 
have personal knowledge of the subject, that this 











opium traffic is by no means the unmitigated evil it 
has been supposed to be; but that, on the contrary, 
even in its abuse, it is less mischievous and may be 
more easily controlled than our own drink traffic. 
Reasonable men of all parties must, we think, be 
thankful that this Commission was appointed, and 
that it has delivered its verdict with no uncertain 
voice. 





THE NEW FACTORY BILL. 





AST year, Mr. Asquith sacrificed his Employers’ 

4 Liability Bill for one clause which he considered 

a vital matter of principle. This year he has sacri- 
ficed some things that are ideally desirable in his 
Factory bill, for the sake of carrying other things 
which are exceedingly valuable. Without entering 
again into the merits of the ‘first course, the 
second is, we think, the better suited to the Parlia- 
mentary circumstances of the moment. A highly 
contentious Bill could have no chance of becoming 
law this Session; but a Bill which, though not con- 
tentious, does still effect a great many changes 
which the best inspectors are agreed in advising, and 
which is plainly actuated by no motive except the 
safety and well-being of the working-class, has both 
an excellent chance of passing and a large prospect 
of uscfulness. If this Bill miscarries, it will be by 
the obstruction of men who dare not come into the 
open against it, and of that possibility a rather ugly 
hint was given by the action of the twenty-seven 
Tories who voted on Monday night against its being 
referred to the Standing Committee on Trade. These 
gentlemen professed to be friendly, but they must be 
well aware that if every point had to be debated in 
Committee of the whole House, or if, as Mr. Tomlin- 
son suggested, they are to be debated afresh when 
the Bill returns from the Standing Committee, the 
measure must almost inevitably be squeezed out of 
the present Session. We shall not believe that when 
the time comes these gentlemen, or the Tory party 
in general, will incur the responsibility of that result. 
The two chief sacrifices which Mr. Asquith has 
made for peace relate to the age of half-timers and 
the control of the smaller workshops. Upon the 
first point we are still behind almost all other 
European nations. We pledged ourselves at the 
Berlin Congress of 1890 to raise the age before which 
a child’s education should not be interrupted to 
twelve, and it still halts at eleven. Sir John Gorst 
was our representative at this Congress, and he gave 
the pledge with Lord Salisbury’s approval. It is Sir 
John Gorst, we learn, who is going to move for its 
redemption in the present Bill. We entirely respect 
his motives, but we cannot help saying that he 
missed the chance of making it a vital point in the 
1891 Bill, introduced by the Government of which 
he was a member. But Mr. Asquith is friendly, and 
if Sir John Gorst can carry any substantial minority 
of Tories with him and guarantee the Bill against 
obstruction thereafter, the thing will still be done. 
The question of controlling workshops and thereby 
tackling the sweater, is much more difficult. The 
Labour Commission, which was not a revolutionary 
body, proposed that all occupiers of workshops 
should be required, under penalties, to obtain a 
certificate from a competent public authority to 
the effect that the premises used by them were 
in all respects in a sufficiently sanitary condition, and 
contained sufficient cubic space for the number of 
persons employed in them, such certificate to be 
withdrawn if the conditions were not complied with. 
The present Bill goes only to the length of proposing 
that all workshops, domestic and otherwise, should 
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be registered, and that the duty should be laid upon 
the Sanitary Authority to inspect them and ensure 
that they were in a sanitary condition. All of them, 
we may add, are bound to comply with the new 
statutory minimum of 250 cubic feet per person. 
Now this, no doubt, is an advance, but it can hardly 
be final, and we shall be glad once more if Sir 
John Gorst can help Mr. Asquith to stiffen it before 
the measure becomes law. The consequences which 
follow from displeasing the average sanitary in- 
spector are, we fear, much less terrifying than the 
loss of the certificate threatened under the Labour 
Comwmission’s plan. But the root difttculty in 
dealing with this matter is, in the case of all the 
plans proposed, the same: it is, namely, the astonish- 
ing reluctance of local authorities to do their duty 
effectively on the sanitary side of factory inspection. 
The Labour Commissioners speak of a “‘ competent ” 
public authority, but if we may believe Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Sydney Buxton, the local authorities 
have proved themselves neither competent nor zealous 
in locking after the drainage of workshops as required 
by the Act of 1891, and they are not, we fear, likely 
to throw much heart into the proposed check by 
certification. Nevertheless, we should be glad to 
see it tried, for the alternative method of universal 
Home Office inspection is surrounded by difficulties, 
and the local authorities will never begin to be 
educated until they are given the powers. That is 
the experience of all sanitary legislation. To this 
day the Public Health Acts are largely a dead 
letter, and it is not till they have been about twenty 
years on the statute book that even the best authori- 
ties will begin to get abreast of them. 

While refraining from making these points 
essential, Mr. Asquith has wisely left them open, 
and even encouraged the more advanced parties to 
come on. If some of the strengthening amendments 
come from the Tory side, Mr. Asquith will perhaps 
be able to get certain things done which would have 
wrecked the Bill if proposed by himself. In all other 
respects the measure is a sound and useful one. 
The provision of a minimum cubic space of air, the 
safeguards against fire, the protection extended to 
“young persons” as well as to children against 
cleaning machinery in motion, the prohibition of 
night work for boys, of overtime for “young persons,” 
the regulation of overtime for women, the fresh re- 
strictions on the use of lead, the prohibition of under- 
ground bakebouses, the new regulations for guarding 
machinery, the requirement of statistical returns 
from employers—all these are substantial improve- 
ments, based on sound knowledge and careful in- 
quiry. ‘The great and burning laundry question has 
also been settled—and rightly settled—by bringing all 
laundries underthe Factory Acts. Whatever prejudices 
there were, have been removed by the appointment of 
female inspectors ; for it cannot be a serious hardship 
even for a convent laundry to be visited occasionally 
by a lady from the Home. Office. On one other 
small point we should like to see Mr. Asquith insist, 
in spite of some prejudices, and that is, in fixing a 
maximum as well as a minimum temperature for 
workshops. It isa great gain not to be compelled 
to work at a temperature below 60°, but for men, 
and especially women, of consumptive tendencies it 
would be at least as great a gain not to be compelled 
to work at a temperature above 70°. Working- 
people are, we know, themselves the chief offenders 
in this respect. They hate draughts, and to avoid 
them will shut all windows and stuff anything into 
ventilating tubes. But there are means of circum- 
venting them known to judicious employers, and it 
might be useful to stimulate their use. Hot air in 
the workshop is nearly always bad air, and certainly 
not less injurious than cold air. 





FINANCE. 





TEARLY every department of the Stock Ex- 
3 change has been active this week in spite of 
the fact that the fortnightly settlement was going 
on. The speculative spirit, which has been strong in 
the South African market for some time, is now 
spreading to other departments, and prices are 
rising in nearly all directions. It is to be hoped that 
the investing public will not be led away by the too 
optimist feeling that now prevails. Consols have been 
almostat 105}thisweek. Indianand Colonialsecurities 
have also been in good demand, and Home Railway 
stocks have been firm. In the American department 
speculation is growing stronger. There is absolutely 
nothing to justify the rise that is now going on. 
Trade is somewhat better, no doubt, than it was a 
year ago, and there is less alarm; but, for all that, 
there is a feeling of uncertainty throughout the 
United States, and nobody can say what may happen 
from day today. It is a good sign, no doubt, that 
the general public is beginning to waken up to the 
dangers of the currency disorganisation, and that a 
movement has been set on foot to strengthen the 
hands of President Cleveland and secure at the next 
Presidential elections the return of a Congress and a 
President that will insure a sound monetary system. 
On the other hand, the silver party is equally active, 
and it seems certain that during the next year and a 
half there will be an active agitation on both sides. 
While a question so important is at issue it is im- 
possible that there can be very much improvement 
in trade, and therefore the investing public will be 
well advised to keep aloof from the market. The 
inter-Bourse department has been fairly steady, but 
without very much doing. In the mining market 
there has been a further and very remarkable rise. 
Continental investors — especially French, Dutch, 
and German—continue buying on an extraordinary 
seale. The shares of good companies have been 
raised to such an extravagant height that the 
purely speculative public is now turning to more 
questionable securities; and there bas been a con- 
siderable rise this week in shares that are con- 
sidered low-priced. Investors, nevertheless, should 
bear in mind that, while it is perfectly true 


-that South Africa is the greatest gold-producing 


field in the world, there is a wide difference be- 
tween South African companies. The South African 
department is the most signal example of rash 
speculation ; but everywhere just now there is more 
speculation than is at all desirable, and prudent 
people, therefore, ought to be on their guard. Trade 
is improving very slowly, but strong hopes are enter- 
tained that the conclusion of peace between China 
and Japan will be followed by a considerable revival. 

The speculation in silver has not made much 
further progress, but those engaged in it are still 
confident that there will bea fresh advance. It is 
understood that China is intent upon paying the 
indemnity to Japan as quickly as possible, and that 
with that view she will very soon raise a loan in 
this market. At first it is believed that only about 
ten millions sterling will be borrowed, and the best 
opinion appears to be that very little of the first 
instalment will be taken in silver. Japan needs a 
great deal of money in London, and the whole 
amount, or nearly the whole, will probably be spent 
here. At the same time, speculators argue that at 
least ten or twelve millionssterling will besentinsilver 
to the Far East. But even if that is so, the remit- 
tances will be spread over several years; and such 
annual purchases cannot have a very great influence 
upon the price. Meantime the speculation in silver is 
helping the India Council. On Wednesday it offered 
for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, and sold.somewhat over 48 lakhs at 
ls. 1}}d. per rupee. It could have sold the whole 
amount if it had taken a somewhat smaller price, 
but it refused to do so. Subsequently it sold a small 
amount by private contract, and probably it will sell 
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the ten or eleven lakhs not disposed of before next 
Wednesday—possibly even more. Money continues 
exceedingly abundant and cheap, and is likely to 
remain so throughout the summer. Gold is coming 
from abroad in large amounts, and it is possible that 
it may be received both from Paris and from New 
York before long. The exceeding cheapness of 
money is, of course, the chief support of the rather 
wild speculation that is going on. As yet, however, 
there is no prospect of any rise in the rates of 
interest and discount. Trade is improving too 
slowly to absorb much capital, and it is a long time 
before mere speculation can act upon the Money 
Market. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


'ATURDA Y.—Despite the miniature bye-election, 
AJ politics are so dull at home just now that the 
Pope’s letter to the people of England, which 
appears in the Times, seems to be the most pressing 
piece of news in the papers this morning. Those of 
us who are old enough to remember the “Papal 
aggression” storm of nearly fifty years ago, and 
the turbulent Protestant fury of the hour, must 
smile at the easy indifference with which this fresh 
attempt to win England to the faith of Rome is 
received. Certainly things have changed mightily 
since then; but it is doubtful whether England is 
any nearer conversion to Catholicism than she was 
when Wiseman came among us to plant the banner 
of St. Peter on the Island of Saints. The one point 
of real interest in connection with the Pope’s utter- 
ances was as to his attitude towards the orders of 
the English clergy. Upon this subject he says 
nothing, and it is clear that his attitude is abso- 
lutely unchanged. He regards the orders of our 
“ Anglican” priests so-called with the same 
contempt with which they regard ordination 
to the Wesleyan Ministry, and, one might add, with 
rather less contempt than that which a Mahometan 
feels for the orders of the Church of Rome. So the 
Anglican clique must remain unsatisfied ; a fact for 
which sensible people will upon the whole feel 
thankful. 

Sunday.—Oxford is a disappointment, but not a 
surprise. It was known from the first that Lord 
Valentia was a more popular candidate than the 
late Sir George Chesney, and it was therefore clear 
that Dr. Fletcher Little had to fight a losing battle. 
But the majority against him is unexpectedly large, 
and shows the desperate efforts made by the Church- 
Publican party to defeat the Liberals. Both drink 
and the Church are great powers in modern Oxford, 
and they joined together in the fight of last week 
with a highly edifying cordiality. They have had 
their reward, and it is to be hoped that the clergy 
are fully prepared to pay the price which the 
publican demands for his assistance. 

The grave news from Chitral is startling. Every- 
thing had seemed to be going so well with the 
expedition that anxiety as to Dr. Robertson's fate 
was practically at an end. Now it would seem as 
though his position were almost desperate. This 
will be a bitter disappointment to the Indian au- 
thorities both here and at Calcutta. Mr. Fowler's 
one demand was that there should be no repetition 
of Khartoum, and that the expedition, if it started 
at all, should arrive in time. The one comfort that 
we have in our painful suspense is that there has 
certainly been no lack either of foresight on the part 
of the central authorities, or of pluck and endurance 
on behalf of our soldiers. The situation will engage 
the anxious attention of Ministers, most of whom 
return to town to-morrow. 

Monday.—The Cabinet is fixed for to-morrow, 
and it seems likely that all the Ministers will be 
present except Mr. Fowler, who remains for a few 
days longer at Wolverhampton to complete his re- 











covery. Happily, the news from Chitral this morn- 
ing is of such a nature as to relieve the intense 
anxiety that prevailed yesterday until the first 
telegram announcing the relief of the fort arrived. 
There are, however, other foreign questions that 
press for serious consideration. One of these was 
to have been made the subject of a discussion in the 
House of Commons next week, Sir Donald McFarlane 
having secured the Tuesday for a motion on the 
occupation of Egypt. But the Government mean 
to ask for the whole time of the House from next 
Monday, and this debate will not therefore come off. 

Sir Robert Hamilton’s death, after a weary and 
painful illness of many months, is a great public loss. 
Sir Robert was a very brilliant public servant who 
had rendered valuable services to the State in many 
different capacities. It is well known that it was 
his conversion to Home Rule, as the result of his 
experiences as Under-Secretary at Dublin, that in- 
fluenced Lord Spencer most strongly when he recon- 
sidered his own position on that knotty question. 
Sir Robert was, indeed, a person of very great influ- 
ence in the highest quarters at the time when Mr. 
Gladstone was making his great departure. It is 
sad to think that a man so able, and still so full of 
energy and power for work, should have been taken 
from us at so early an age. 

Tuesday. — Archdeacon Farrar’s appointment 
as Dean of Canterbury was foreshadowed by me 
two weeks ago. The Archdeacon, after a rapid 
rise, was unaccountably neglected for many years, 
and Lord Rosebery deserves credit for having re- 
moved the “boycott” from which he appeared to 
be suffering and given him well-deserved prefer- 
ment. He will be a pecuniary loser by his accept- 
ance of the Deanery of Canterbury; but, on the 
other hand, he will get what a man at his time of 
life most needs—comparative leisure. There is no 
doubt that he will employ part of this leisure in 
literary work. There will be a good deal of anxiety 
as to his successor at.St. Margaret’s. The chaplaincy 
to the Speaker is also an appointment in which public 
interest is taken. 

Lord Ripon did not return from Nice in time for 
the Cabinet to-day, and Mr. Fowler was also absent. 
There can be no doubt that the Japanese peace 
terms were under the consideration of Ministers. 
The position taken up by the Government on this 
subject is a very strong one, and it is to be hoped 
that Lord Rosebery and his colleagues will not allow 
themselves to be driven from it by the kind of 
pressure which the Continental Powers are trying to 
put upon them. It is amusing in these days, when 
one hears so much about the selfishness of England, 
to find that we are now being abused because we 
refuse to join in a campaign the only justification 
for which is to be found in the selfish interests of 
those taking part in it. That the Japanese are 
entitled to fair play, and to enjoy the reasonable 
fruits of their victory, does not seem to be recognised 
by anybody but ourselves. I imagine, however, that 
the stand taken by the English Government will 
prevent the unreasonable interference with the 
terms of peace which some of the European Powers 
have undoubtedly contemplated. 

Matters are getting worse at Leamington, and 
it is clear that the struggle between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Tory rank and file is to be fought out 
to the bitter end. The Leamington Tories refuse to 
budge, and it looks as though Mr. Peel will certainly 
be defeated. In these circumstances the suggestion 
that he should be withdrawn in favour of some 
other candidate to be chosen by Mr. Balfour may 
possibly be carried into effect. But his withdrawal 
would be the crowning humiliation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In any circumstances, it is evident that what 
the Spectator, with amusing simplicity, last week 
described as “a storm in a teacup” will have torn 
the keystone from the arch of the Unionist alliance. 

I hear a rumour, which I do not pretend to give 
as authoritative, though it reaches me from a good 
quarter, to the effect that Sir William Harcourt is 
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so much enamoured of his Licensing Bill that he is 
anxious to make the appeal to the country upon it. 
It is difficult to believe this story. All the most 
experienced agents of the Liberal party are convinced 
that the gravest tactical blunder would be committed 
if this course were to be adopted. It would, more- 
over, be something very like a breach of good faith. 
Ministers have undertaken that when they go to the 
country the first question to be placed before the 
electors shall be that of the House of Lords. I do 
not see how they can honourably depart from this 
undertaking, and I cannot believe that they will 
allow themselves to be overridden by any single 
Minister, especially when the feeling among their 
wisest and most experienced advisers outside is 
strenuously opposed to the course which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is supposed by some to 
favour. 

Wednesday.—Mid-Norfolk is bad, but the result 
was one that had been anticipated by the shrewder 
judges. Constituencies are always affected by con- 
duct like that of Mr. Higgins, and Mid-Norfolk has 
merely followed the example of Colchester. In the 
meantime the cause of the Liberal Unionist candi- 
date is certainly not prospering at Leamington. 
Last night's meeting between Mr. Peel and the 
electors is not likely to please Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose nominee was treated by the local Tories in a 
very scurvy manner. The great “compact” is evi- 
dently in a fair way to being dissolved. 

I hear very good accounts of Mr. Gully’s manner 
in the Chair. It is too soon, of course, to pass judg- 
ment upon him, but already the belief is entertained 
that he will not fall short of his distinguished prede- 
cessor. It must certainly be confessed that sufficient 
incense has been burnt at the shrine of Mr. Peel— 
more than sufficient in the opinion of some persors. 
But old men can tell us that they never yet knew a 
Speaker retire who was not regarded and proclaimed 
at the moment of his departure as the best of all the 
men who ever occupied the Chair. The truth is, 
that it is rather difficult for a man to go wrong in 
the position of Speaker; and I have no doubt that 
when Mr. Gully’s turn comes to retire into private 
life he will be followed by acclamation as loud as 
that which has been bestowed upon Mr. Peel. 

The report of the Departmental Committee on 
our prison system is a very important document. It 
certainly goes far to establish the case of those who 
demanded the inquiry. Mr. Asquith may be trusted 
not to leave the recommendations of the Committee 
to become a dead letter; but the first and most 
important matter to be decided in connection with 
the whole business is the appointment of a successor 
to Sir Edmund du Cane. A strong man is evidently 
needed, and he ought not to be a soldier. Un- 
fortunately the only alternative to a soldier in the 
eyes of those who have the distribution of patronage 
seems to be a lawyer, and lawyers already have too 
much of a monopoly of these high posts. 

Thursday.—The Opposition papers to-day, especi- 
ally the evening papers, are filled with joy at the 
result of the Mid-Norfolk election, which they seem 
to regard as absolutely decisive as a forecast of the 
General Election. It may be so; but, after all, to 
ordinary mortals it seems more like a reply to 
Colchester than anything else. One may measure 
the intense depression which broods over the dis- 
united Unionists by witnessing their joy over this 
stray victory. When the year began I never went 
into the house of a Unionist friend without finding 
him, Dod’s Parliamentary Companion in hand, en- 
gaged in the exhilarating task of forming the next 
Unionist Government. It was to come in, so every- 
body declared, not later than St. Valentine’s Day, 
and no time was therefore to be lost in appor- 
tioning the different places and deciding how many 
Liberal Unionists were to be admitted to the Cabinet. 
If I ventured to make a mild observation about the 
premature counting of chickens, I was jeered at by 
my friends and referred to the evening papers for 
further information. Now the members of the 











Opposition have unaccountably abandoned this 
pleasant occupation, and even Mid-Norfolk has not 
led them to resume it. The truth is that it was 
this very making-up of fictitious Ministries, this 
theoretical division of the bear’s skin before the bear 
had been killed, that was largely responsible for the 
schism of which Leamington is merely one of the 
symptoms. There are irreconcilable differences 
between Tories and Liberal Unionists with regard 
to the division of the spoil, and if the next General 
Election should lead to the defeat of the Liberal 
party, no one will envy the new Prime Minister. 

Friday.—I see that the Times this morning 
chuckles over the “undisguised chagrin” and 
“positive dismay” of the Liberals at “the healing 
of the Unionist differences at Leamington.” Mr. 
Pecksniff himself did not take the thrashing once 
administered to him for his good in a finer spirit 
than that which the chief organ of Liberal Unionism 
thus exhibits. To the world at large it seems that 
it is rather a curious kind of “healing” that the 
differences of the Coercionist allies have received. 
It is the kind of healing that has settled the 
differences between China and Japan. The Times 
and Mr. Chamberlain have been thrown over; 
Tadpole and Taper have triumphed, and Mr. Peel 
has run away! There will be shouts of joy in the 
Tory newspapers this evening over the great victory, 
and I do not wonder at it. But whether there will 
be equal joy at Birmingham is another matter. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the vain hope of saving some 
rag of his old dignity, may claim that as the new 
man to be selected at Leamington is to be a Liberal 
Unionist, Mr. Peel's retirement does not really 
matter. But this view is not that which was held 
in his own organs down to the last moment. They 
protested, they insisted, they threatened ; with one 
consent they declared that nothing would induce 
them to submit to the dictation of the Leamington 
Tories and the Standard. Now they have had to 
throw Mr. Peel over, just as Mr. Courtney was thrown 
over in the race for the Speakership ; and the Times 
tries to make us believe that the Chamberlain party 
is as happy under its defeat and humiliation as 
Mr. Pecksniff was when he dilated upon the twin 
virtues of Christian forgiveness and a vinegar plaster. 
No Liberal, at all events, will envy them their 
happiness. 








EMERSON AND LANDOR. 

HE United States of America are rapidly becom- 
ing the true home of bibliophiles, the land of 
such curiosities as admit of easy carriage. Hitherto 
America has been more famous for its collections 
than for its dispersions, for its purchases than for its 
sales; but the other day, not without emotion, we 
noticed that a great number of rare books belonging 
to an American subject were brought to the hammer 
in New York, and that some of the lots were finding 
their way back across the Atlantic to their old home. 
* America,” we exclaimed, in a fine frenzy, “has 
this day attained her majority. To disperse is ever 

the true note of a past pupilage.” 

There exist in the States numerous book clubs 
or societies which every now and again print (on 
hand-made paper, of course) an exceedingly limited 
number of books for distribution among their mem- 
bers. A dainty device, in our judgment. A thing 
of the kind lies before us, printed at Cleveland for 
the Rowfant Club—an association of book-lovers who 
have borrowed their name from the Sussex home of a 
famous English book-collector and much-loved poet, 
Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson. The book in question 
is a reprint (with a handful of explanatory notes) of 
a letter from W. S. Landor to R. W. Emerson, pub- 
lished at Bath in 1856 by a certain E. Williams, 
circulating library and news agent, 42, Milsom Street. 
The original pamphlet is of considerable scarcity. 
Its origin was this. In 1833 Emerson, then a pet 
parson of the Bostonian Unitarian persuasion, grew 
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sick. His aunt, Miss Mary Moody Emerson, wrote: 
“ Waldo is sick; his spirits droop, he looks to the 
south and thinks he should like to go away. I never 
saw him so disheartened. When a man would be a 
reformer he wants to be strong.” Ob, wise aunt! 
you might have written “he needs to be strong.” 
Emerson’s reform at this juncture related to the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper to the Bostonian 
Unitarians. He wished to abandon the use of bread 
and wine. The matter was pressed to a division— 
on what subject will not Bostonians vote ?—and by 
thirty votes against twenty-four Emerson was 
beaten. He resigned, to the great regret of his 
congregation, which continued his salary. Thus 
mildly is religious controversy conducted when 
Faith is dead. The youthful ex-pastor fled to the 
South of Europe, and on the 13th of May, 1833, 
called upon Landor, then aged forty-five, at the Villa 
Gherardesca at Fiesole. Twenty-three years later, 
namely, in 1856, Emerson published his “ English 
Traits "—his best book in the opinion of many; and 
in the course of it—in fact, in the fifth paragraph— 
he describes his visit to Landor, his dinner on one 
day and his breakfast on another, and records the 
conversation of his fiery host. Emerson, who was 
as good a gentleman as ever breathed, said nothing 
it was unlawful to say after a lapse of years. He 
only repeats some of Landor’s literary table-talk, 
nor is there the least acid in the accompanying 
criticism. 

Landor was living at Bath in 1856, and read the 
“Traits.” The editor of the reprint seems to imagine 
that Landor was angry with Emerson, and that his 
letter was written in a passion; but Landor in a 
passion, we can assure Mr. Jones, is very unlike the 
mild old gentleman who chatters so agreeably in 
this booklet. And now for a few quotations from 
the letter. Emerson had reported Landor as saying 
in 1833 that only the Greek histories are good. He 
corrects this. 


“ Davila, Machiavelli, Voltaire, Michelet have afforded me 
much instruction and delight. Gibbon is worthy of a home 
among the most enlightened and eloquent of the ancients. I 
find no fault in his language—on the contrary, I find the most 
exact propricty. The grave and somewhat austere becomes the 
historian of the Roman Republic; the grand and somewhat 
gorgeous finds its proper place in the palace of Byzantium.” 


Emerson had written, “He pestered me with 
Southey ; but who is Southey ?” Landor replies :— 


“T am sorry to have pestered you with Southey and to have 
exacted the inquiry, ‘Who is Southey?’ I will auswer the 
question. Southey is the poet who has written the most 
imaginative poem of any in our own times, English or Con- 
tinental; such is the ‘Curse of Kehama.’ Southey is the prose- 
man who has written the purest prose. Southey is the critic 
the most cordial and the least invidious. Show me another of 
any note without captiousness, without arrogance, and without 
malignity.” 

Of Carlyle, Emerson says in his “ Traits,” “ He 
worships a man that will manifest any truth in him.” 
Thereupon Landor shrewdly inquires, “ Would he 
have patience for the truth to be manifested? or 
would he accept it then?” Truly “a privy nip” for 
Thomas of Chelsea. 

Emerson had declared that Landor’s principle is 
mere rebellion, whereupon the old lion wags his tail 
after this fashion (much condensed) :— 


“Quite the contrary. I was always a Conservative; but 
when I pluck up a dock or a thistle I do not ery out with 
blockheads, ‘ What would you substitute in its place?’ I would 
not greatly modify the English Constitution. I denounced the 
fallacy of the Reform Bill. I applaud the admission of new 
gens, but I would send a beadle after every bishop who left his 
mag American democracy I abhor; Republicanism far 
rom it.” 


Emerson reports Wordsworth as declaring Lucretius 
to be a far higher poet than Virgil. ‘The more fool 
he,” says Landor, who, however, goes too far when 
he asserts that Bobus Smith wrote in the style of 
Lucretius “such later poetry as is fairly worth all 
the rest in that language since the banishment of 





Ovid.” The same has been said of Vincent Bourne’s 
Latinity, but it is not true. 

On the subject of Wordsworth we get traces of 
the malicious Landor and also, it must be added, of 
the amusing Landor :— 

“ Wordsworth often gave an opinion on authors which he 
had never red (sic), and on some which he could not read—Plato, 
for instance. He speaks contemptuously of the Scotch. The 
first time I ever met him, and the only time I ever conversed 
with him longer than a few minutes, he spoke contemptuously 
of Scott and violently of Byron. He chattered about them 
incoherently and indiscriminately. In_ reality, Scott had 
singularly the power of imagination and of construction ; Byron 
little of either—but this is what Wordsworth neither said nor 
knew. His censure was hardened froth. I praised a line of 
Seott’s on the dog of a traveller lost in the snow. He said it 
was the only good one in the poem, and began instantly to recite 
a whole one of his own upon the same subject.” 

There is more of the same sort—but decency 
forbids! Wordsworth was a great poet. 

“* Sir,” said Hazlitt, ‘have you ever seen a horse?’ 

‘ Assuredly.’ * Then, sir, you have seen Wordsworth,’”’ 
There is a member of Parliament of whom it was 
once wittily but spitefully said, “ He looks like a 
horse, but is an ass.” Wordsworth, at all events, 
lived up to his looks. 

Emerson remarked, “ Landor is strangely under- 
valued in England”; whereupon Landor recites the 
honours he has received: “ Southey dedicated to me 
his ‘Kehama,’ James his ‘ Attila’; he and Dickens 
invited me to be godfather to their sons.” Landor 
had a passion for G. P. R. James, thinking him as 
good as Scott. 

The letter suddenly abandons literature and 
closes with an impassioned defence of Tyrannicide. 
It is well worth reprinting in England. 








THE SIZE OF EDITIONS. 





LITTLE tale which has recently been circulated 
at the expense of Pierre Loti is not without its 
interest for writers and readers on this side of the 
Channel. It seems that the publishers of Loti’s last 
book had such implicit faith in its success that they 
ran the thing into its twenty-seventh edition before 
they had sold, or tried to sell, a single copy. In this 
case, of course, there are extenuating circumstances : 
it was quite sufficiently certain from the beginning 
that twenty-seven “editions,” and those not small 
ones, would be needed almost immediately, and 
perhaps it was more convenient to print them 
in a lump. But the story does make one ask 
again a question it is impossible not to ask oneself 
in looking down the publishers’ advertisements in 
the literary journals: what constitutes an edition ? 
Every reader knows that the best of all advertise- 
ments for a book—saving alone that of getting talked 
about—is the inscription “ second edition ” or “ third 
edition.” One has likewise observed that certain 
publishers never, or hardly ever—and then, ap- 
parently, only for appearance sake—bring out a 
book which does not very quickly get the advantage 
of it. This moves the thoughtful man to wondeg 
considerably. For, somehow, one does not see these 
books in large quantities at the booksellers’, and 
even at Mudie’s they can be obtained without the 
difficulty which is experienced in the case of, say, 
the latest exploitation of the dreary, dismal sexual 
question, or whatever else may be the vogue at the 
moment. There is a sort of idea about that an edi- 
tion of a novel, except in the case of a man very 
well known, consists of a thousand copies; and in 
the case of the honest publisher this idea is often 
correct. But even here there is no certainty. A 
one-volume book at six shillings, for example, lately 
went into a second edition some months after publi- 
cation. It wasa book of short stories, and publishers 
who won't advertise them, in collaboration with 
booksellers who won’t stock them, have worked out 
the justification of their obiter dictwm—* the public 
won't buy short stories.” The fact of this volume 
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getting into its second edition was, therefore, a 
valuable testimonial. But no one would ever guess 
that, as a matter of fact, the first edition consisted 
of fifteen hundred copies—a fact of no small im- 
portance. 

Instances of the other sort of procedure come to 
hand as regularly as the papers to which one sub- 
scribes. Not so very long ago, for instance, one of 
the firms whose books are always having huge 
successes, if their advertisements are to be taken 
for gospel, published a novel which almost immedi- 
ately got into its sixth edition. Then a strange 
thing happened: the name of the volume suddenly 
ceased to be advertised. Now, a publisher who 
knows his business does not stop advertising a book 
until the demand for it has become so small that it 
no longer pays him to do so. And thus one is forced 
to the conclusion that this particular volume ceased 
to be worth advertising just when it had got into 
its sixth edition and within less than as many 
months of publication. That surely is as cynically 
frank an admission of the customs ruling among 
a section of the trade as one could desire to obtain. 
Yet the case is very far indeed from being unusual. 
To find other instances, in nowise less striking, 
the ordinarily observant man has no need to go 
further than the advertisement pages in the next 
number of his favourite literary journal—or in the 
last, if it comes to that. One may mention, however, 
the case of a novel lately published at three and 
sixpence; the first edition was subscribed for by the 
trade before publication. It numbered exactly two 
hundred copies. In fact, the word edition may on 
occasion be no whit less blessed in its uses than that 
other, “ Mesopotamia,” and its meaning is about as 
vague. 

There are those who do not sbare the profound 
admiration of the Authors’ Society which is to be 
found expressed in the society's monthly organ. 
Yet it can hardly be denied that if this body liked 
to try it might do some useful work in its day and 
generation. Here is a subject which may be com- 
mended to its notice. It would not, perhaps, be a 
striking thing to announce to the public that your 
faith in a book you were about to publish was so 
great that you bad printed a first edition of a 
thousand copies. But there are men in the trade 
who would probably not be able to make the 
announcement once in a dozen times, and so you 
would score by comparison with them. Some firms 
are, indeed, so very enterprising that we should be 
disappointed if they did not adapt their methods to 
changed circumstances and go in for advertising 
“ sixth thousands” where they now advertise “ sixth 
editions.” But one cherishes a hope that if they did 
so there would come at last a day of retribution. 
There might arise an author who should refuse 
to believe that what they had stated publicly 
was not literally true; and demand royalties accord- 
ingly. It is very certain he would not get them, 
but the position of the enterprising publisher 
would be charming, and there would be joy for a 
space again in a world that has grown intolerable 
because of the dreadful-women with pasts, and 
nerves, and maternal instincts but no desire to 
marry, who stand at the street-corners crying their 
wares and trying to bluff the public with tall talk 
about the number of the editions they have gone 
through. 





A HAUNTED SHORE. 





T was a summer afternoon, and a young man who 
had been toiling for hours over sand hills stood 

at last upon a crest, where he caught sight of the 
sea. Weary and footsore as he was, his spirits re- 
vived as his eye roved eagerly over the waters. “It 
is there,” he murmured, half in awe, half in triumph, 
“that great ocean of Literature, whose Attic salt 


the horizon were glory—to swim, perchance to drown; 
nay, even death like that were illustrious. To ride 
upon the waves in that saucy schooner with the 
yellow sail, or in that three-masted galleon, which 
seems to be at anchor, and flies so bold a pennon 
that the legend of Mudie can plainly be discerned in 
fluttering letters—for either venture I may one day 
be equipped. But to dip my feet in this inspiring 
brine, to cleave it with a modest stroke or two, will 
be enough ; for as yet I am no great swimmer, and 
prudence bids me keep within my depth.” 

So he made his way to the shore, took off his 
shoes and stockings, and sat for awhile with a 
mantling cheek, inhaling the gently stimulating air. 
Then fatigue and the heat of the day overcame him, 
and in a moment he was fast asleep. 

He awoke with a strange sensation, as of a 
stifling clasp round his neck. Staggering to his feet, 
he found that something was seated firmly on his 
shoulders, while a pair of legs gripped bis chest like 
a vice. After vain efforts to shake the horrible 
burden off, he gasped— 

“ Who are you?” 

“ Vous Uavez voulu, George Dandin,” said a voice 
with a curious chuckle. 

“For Heaven's sake get off—yon are strangling 
me!” 

“Softly, softly, young man,” replied the voice 
tranquilly. “It is useless to struggle—you are mine 
now. You will come to know me very well by-and- 
by. I am George Dandin, the Old Man of this 
literary sea. Ha! you are very young. You want 
to swim, I daresay; to sport yourself like a fish. All 
the same, my friend, you must carry me wherever I 
please. Vous l'avez voulu, George Dandin.” 

“But I don’t wish it!” exclaimed the victim. 
“ What is George Dandin to me?” 

“ And you would be a literary man! Fie! Every- 
body who comes down to this shore has to bear 
me on his shoulders. What are your books, your 
magazine articles, your newspapers, without George 
Dandin? They quote him at every turn. Vous 
Vavez——” 

“ Not that cursed phrase again, I beg!” said the 
young map, with a violent contortion. 

“ Ah! you thought you had thrown me that time. 
It is no good, my young friend. And the phrase 
you dislike so soon—it is a very good phrase. You 
will get used to it; you will not be able to live 
without it. Why, I ride upon all your writers. Ha! 
I believe half of them do not know what I was or 
where I come from.” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“Do you know, mon ami? I make you an offer. 
Tell me all about myself and I will dismount.” 

“You—you are somebody in—in Moliére,” said 
the young man desperately. 

“In Moliére! Ha! very good; but not what you 
would call precise,eh? That they all know—just so 
much. What happened to me, what I suffered—of 
all this they are quite ignorant. Somebody in 
Moliére—bah !” 

At this moment the young man perceived a 
strange commotion in a piece of seaweed. It reared 
itself straight and black, then took a human form, 
draped in a sort of shroud. 

“ What is it?” asked the youth in alarm. 

“ Another of us,” responded George Dandin. “ You 
will not find him a gay companion, but he will never 
leave you. I am somebody in Moliére, and he is 
nobody in Shakespeare. Ha!” 

“Behold in me the trappings and the suits of 
woe,” said the new comer in sepulchral tones. “Iam 
the Play of Hamlet with Hamlet Left Out. No 
journalist can make his bread without my aid. No 
oratory iscomplete in my absence. I am the supreme 
spirit of English letters.” 

“ But Hamlet himself—where is he ?” 

“Pooh! he is of no account. A mere comic mad- 
man, according to the ripest authorities. The play 
without him is the thing for the familiar converse of 
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literary allusions. Besides, to know him at all, you 
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must wade through multitudes of theories and 
plunge into the slough of German erudition. But 
I am the soul of simplicity, the constant friend of 
the ready writer, the classic phrase that never fails 
to illuminate the baldest page—— ” 

“Softly, softly!” said the voice of Dandin, with 
some irritation. ‘“ You go too far. I expect you to 
keep your proper place. This youth is under my 
care, and only one phrase can teach him the true 
philosophy— Vous U’avez voulu, George Dandin.” 

“Churlish Gaul!” retorted the shroud, “ my 
name shall be on the lips of fame when thou liest 
howling!” 

In this quarrel the young man began to hope for 
some chance of escape, but his heart sank when 
another shape was suddenly added to the company. 
This was a lady with a Roman nose and a glance of 
haughty propriety. 

*“ How is this?” she said, with infinite disdain. 
“Wrangling over the neophyte! Slaves! what can 
he owe to you? It is to me he must look for 
inspiration. I am the sublimity of the world.” 

“ You cannot be Cleopatra,” said the young man 
vaguely ; “and Helen was fair.” 

* Ha! ha!” chuckled Dandin, while a sound like 
suppressed mirth broke from the shroud. 

“ Peace, plebeians!" exclaimed the lady. “ Cleo- 
patra! Helen! Is this insult or degraded ignorance? 
Know, ill-starred boy, that I am Like Ceesar’s Wife 
Above Suspicion!” 

“T had a wife,” growled Dandin. “She was like 
all other women. Vous l'avez voulu———” 

“Peasant knave, be still! Like Cmesar’s Wife 
Above Suspicion is the guide of monarchs and 
statesmen!” 

“That was Egeria—quite a different person,” 
murmured the Play of Hamlet with Hamlet Left 
Out-”~ 

“T have been quoted in the House of Commons,” 
continued the lady severely. ‘“ No panegyric of in- 
tegrity is perfect without the grace of my presence. 
I am the supreme gift of Paganism to Christian 
ethics, and the incense of sermons rises in my honour. 
Reject me, young man, and your career can never 
know a moral glow!” 

“ Reject you!” laughed Dandin. “ You will have 
to take both of us.” 

“ You are a most ill-bred man.” 

“That is what father-in-law said: Vous l'avez 
voulu, George—” 

Here there was another singular interruption. A 
gentleman with an amiable but vacant countenance, 
a pen behind his ear, a sheet of foolscap in his hand, 
and a bust under his arm, came breathlessly on the 
scene. 

“ Ah! I perceive I am justin time!” he said to the 
prisoner. “ What are they going to do with you? Not 
put youtobed? You are not quite young enough for 
that. You know me, of course. I am Mr. Dick, and 
I can’t keep King Charles’s Head "’—he patted the 
bust reflectively—‘‘Out Of The Memorial. Would 
you mind looking over the document? Thank you. 
The Head is there as usual? I thought so.” And he 
gazed around triumphantly. “I used to be dis- 
tressed about the Memorial,” he went on; “ but it 
is so popular that I am quite proud of it. Nobody 
can write nowadays without mentioning my re- 
markable achievement. You will find me in all the 
books and journals; and if they are really not 
going to put you to bed, or wash you, it might be 
a useful introduction for you to the literary world 
to hold the Head a moment while I add a few lines 
to the——” 

A shout of laughter from George Dandin checked 
the discourse. At the same moment the grip of his 
knees relaxed, and by a sudden exertion the young 
man contrived to throw him head over heels on the 
sand. Then, breaking away from the group, the 
fugitive rushed into the sea and struck out in the 
direction of a buoy, which bore the inscription 
“Commercial Intelligence”; and to this, when last 
seen, he was still clinging in an exhausted state. 
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THE DRAMA, 
“THE LADIES’ IDOL.” 
- RT is easy, criticism is difficult,’ was the 


inscription once painted over the proscenium 
by a theatrical manager anxious to propitiate the 
press. I never sit down to analyse a farce without 
feeling that this maxim—or, at any rate, its second 
half—is profoundly true. The outcome cf my efforts, 
as a rule, is the dismissal of the farce with vague 
generalities: I—and please understand that “I” is 
here only a modest euphemism for all dealers in 
theatrical criticism—I try to conceal the fact that I 
have shirked the plot under a lofty air of de minimis 
non curat a literary review, and an adroit insinua- 
tion that I owe my readers an apology for bringing 
to their notice anything so unintellectual as mere 
fooling. But, all the time, I am feeling myself an 
arrant impostor; I know that I am running away 
from a difficulty—the real difficulty of reproducing 
on paper the actual series of impressions I have 
received from a farce. Thus, in dealing with The 
Ladies’ Idol, the new farce by Mr. Arthur Law at 
the Vaudeville, I had intended to say that one act was 
amusing, another not so amusing; that the incidents 
themselves pleased rather than any dexterity in the 
dovetailing of them; that Mr. Law might have 
written a better farce if he had taken more pains ; 
that Mr. Weedon Grossmith in the principal part was 
better than in etc., but not so good as in etc.; that 
his comrades (names all lumped together) “ kept the 
ball of fun rolling”; and so on, and soon. All this 
would have been true—but it would have given you 
no real idea of The Ladies’ Idol. Let me then, for 
once, gird up my loins, cease to cloak myself in the 
dignity of a literary journal (and, upon my honour, I 
think The Ladies’ Idol at the Vaudeville almost as 
worthy of serious criticism as, say, King Arthur 
at the Lyceum), and attempt some analysis of the 
plot. 

Act one; Mr. Lionel Delamere’s flat in the West 
End. Mr. Delamere is a “ society entertainer,’ who 
is making a fortune out of a new idea—the warbling 
of comic songs in a pathetic manner. He is the 
indispensable adjunct to every fashionable recep- 
tion ; duchesses dispute for him, their daughters 
make love to him, and he keeps a private secretary 
of flawless elegance. Two visitors call—Miss Dora 
Vale, a drawing-room skirt-dancer, and Mr. Wix, an 
obvious embodiment of the “ burgess mind,”’—and, as 
soon as the exquisite private secretary has been 
dismissed, the three embrace affectionately, fall to 
lauding the delights of unfashionable Brixton, and 
to inquiries about the baby. For lo! Mr. Lionel 
Delamere, of the West End, is really Mr. Wix, 
junior, late of Brixton, and Miss Vale is his wife; 
but sh—sh! attention please, and “as you were”! 
for aristocratic patrons of Mr. Delamere are an- 
nounced—the Duchess of Castleford and her heir, 
Lord Finch Callowdale ; a Countess and her daughter, 
Lady Helen Frant. The Duchess wishes to be 
coached in singing “Tommy Atkins” at a charity 
bazaar, for which the Countess wishes to enlist Mr. 
Delamere’s services gratis. Lady Helen flirts with 
Mr. Delamere, and Miss Vale coquets with a gentle- 
man in the Countess’s train—let me call him by the 
name of his impersonator, Mr. Beauchamp, for I 
have mislaid my programme. Now emerges a sub- 
sidiary plot—the diamond-bracelet motif. The 
bracelet had been purchased from Mr. Wix, senior, 
by Mr. Delamere, as a present for his wife, but has 
been again sold to Mr. Beauchamp, who wishes to 
present it as a love-token to Miss Vale. The Duchess, 
catching sight of it, recognises it for an heirloom of 
her lord's, which she had left as security for a loan 
with the firm of “Crump & Co.” Mr. Wix is the 
“Co.,” and “Crump” is none other than the Duke 
himself. The revelation that they are all sailing 
under false colours—Wix as “ Delamere,” his wife as 
“Dora Vale,” the Duke as “ Crump,” a money-lender, 
the Duchess as “ Mrs. Castle,” one of the money- 
lender's clients, winds up the act. 
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In the second act we are at the Charity Bazaar. 
An interval for usual bazaar “ business’’—ladies 
selling cups of tea for sovereigns, flirtation, and so 
forth. Reappearance of the diamond bracelet motif. 
Mr. Beauchamp has presented it to Miss Vale, who, 
indignant, has thrown it on the ground, where the 
Duchess hunts for it. Intent upon the search, her 
grace fails to give us “Tommy Atkins "—a distinct 
disappointment. Indeed, it is curious that in this 
farce, which turns upon the humours of fashionable 
warbling, not a song is heard, not a musical note. 
Mr. Delamere had promised to sing his famous ballad 
of “The Winkle and the Pin”—a most appetising 
title—but just as he is about to begin, and we are all 
agog to hear what the new method of rendering 
comic songs with pathos is really like, the news 
arrives that the baby is lost. Hasty flight of Dela- 
mere and Dora Vale. This act is by no means so 
amusing as the first. The threads of the plot, so 
deftly woven together in the first, show loose ends. 

But they are cleverly caught up again in the 
third, which is as droll a piece of farce-writing as 
one can hope to see. We follow Delamere and 
Dora Vale—whom society has not yet discovered to 
be Mr. and Mrs. Wix—to their home in West Ken- 
sington. Hither, of course, come all the personages 
of the play, pell-mell—of course, because that is the 
way of farce, but, at the same time, the advent of 
each is quite plausibly accounted for. Lady Helen 
has come because she has understood some innocent 
remarks of Delamere at the bazaar as a proposal of 
elopement. Lord Finch and a rival “ blade” come to 
pester Dora Vale with their attentions. The Duke 
comes after Lord Finch. The Duchess comes after her 
diamonds. The Countess comes after her daughter. 
Mr. Beauchamp comes to tell Dora Vale that the 
diamonds have been found. But what has not been 
found is the baby, and it is the distraction of the 
Wixes over its loss that furnishes the fun of the 
situation; for while all the visitors endeavour to 
speak with Wix or his wife on their several urgent 
concerns—the supposed elopement, the diamonds, 
and what not—the Wixes can think of nothing but 
their infant. Hence a really ingenious equivoque. 
The Duchess talks “lost bracelet,” Wix answers 
“lost baby,” Mr. Beauchamp talks “ found bracelet,” 
Mrs. Wix understands “found baby.” No one gets 
to the end of any explanation, but is hustled off in a 
cab to inquire for the baby at the nearest police 
station, or is despatched with a telegram or an 
advertisement. Perhaps the most bewildered figure 
of all is Lady Helen, assuming herself to be eloped 
with, astonished at Delamere’s astonishment at 
finding her there, and wondering what anybody's 
baby has to do with it. The recovery of the baby 
brings the farce to an end. Wix finds himself 
supplanted in the favour of society by his elegant 
private secretary, who has invented something even 
more chic than Delamere’s pathetic-comic songs—to 
wit, a comic imitation of Delamere’s pathos. Sing 
hey! then, for a speedy return to Brixton and 
babies. 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith is more amusing as Wix 
than as Delamere—and is so, I think, of necessity, 
because the idea of the pathetic-comic balladmonger 
is only an idea suggested by the author, never, as 
you have seen for yourselves, scenically realised, 
whereas in the distraction, the cross-questions and 
crooked answers, of the father seeking the lost baby, 
the author has not only had an idea, but worked it 
out on the stage. Miss May Palfrey is bright and 
engaging as Dora Vale. Mr. Beauchamp, an actor 
who has done such useful work hitherto as to 
be in danger of ranking among mere theatrical 
“utilities,” unexpectedly develops a genuine gift 
for “eccentric character.” The Lord Finch of Mr. 
Cc. P. Little is indescribably droll; the actor's 
“ wooden” manner, his air of crass density, are here 
admirably in place; and the mere recollection of the 
comic disgust with which he ejaculates “ bounder!” 
makes me laugh again, to myself, as I write the 
word, Miss Esmé Beringer, too, as Lady Helen, 





gives a really delightful study of what the French 
call an “evaporated” damsel—a study almost too 
delicate for farce, a choice Tanagra statuette of fun. 
You see I am pleased; there is no concealing it. 
Indeed, I hardly know which pleases me the most: 
the farce itself, or its players—or the proud con- 
sciousness that I have nerved myself to a detailed 
analysis of it. A. B. W. 





THE COMING CHANGES IN TURKEY, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, April 19, 1895, 


HERE was a leader in a London daily last week 
which might be summed up in a single line :— 
* Let us stir up the British Lion until he roars, and 
then the Armenian question will be settled.” This 
is a very simple solution of the difficulty. It is so 
easy to roar. Even Snug the Joiner could do that. 
And then, if the Sultan would only run away, we 
could cry out, “ Well roared, Lion!” “ Well run, 
Thisbe!” and all would be finished. No one can be 
more anxious than I am to see the Armenian ques- 
tion fairly settled, and if the roar of the British 
Lion could settle it I should stir him up with a hot 
iron myself, but to anyone who knows anything 
about this question such talk as this is simple 
nonsense. 

The first steps to be taken are clear enough, 
provided England, France, and Russia can agree to 
act together; but the question, as a whole, is one of 
extreme complexity, and I cannot blame the English 
Government for proceeding with deliberation and 
caution. If England were left to act alone, it is 
very doubtful whether anything could be done, and, 
so far as I know, Russia and France have not yet 
agreed to take what is, in point of importance, the 
first step. They have conferred harmoniously in 
regard to a plan of reforms for Armenia to be 
presented to the Sultan, but, as I understand, they 
have not yet agreed to compel him to accept it, nor 
does it as yet include any scheme for the exercise of 
foreign control. Without these conditions the whole 
thing is a farce. Any delay or any concession which 
will secure agreement on these points ought to be 
heartily approved by all friends of the Armenians. 
We may believe that there is hope of such an agree- 
ment, for it does not seem credible that, after the 
experience of the last twenty years, these three 
Great Powers can have gone so far as they have 
without the purpose of enforcing their demands. 

Let us suppose then that they agree to demand 
certain administrative reforms in Armenia and the 
full execution of the Hatt-i-houmayoun for all other 
parts of the Empire. If the Sultan resists, then the 
Lion, the Bear, and the Eagle can roar, growl, and 
scream all together, and he will no doubt yield at 
once. If this were all, it would be a very simple 
affair; but if the intervention goes no further, we 
shall be no better off than we are now. We have 
promises, decrees, and laws enough already to make 
this Empire a Paradise. Who is to introduce peace 
and order under a new system of administration in 
Armenia—a work which, under the best auspices, 
must take years? Who is to see that the rights of 
millions of individual Christians scattered all over 
the Empire are respected by those officials who now 
tread them under foot? How are these poor people 
even to make known their wrongs? Even if the 
Sultan be perfectly sincere in his new promises, how 
is this self-constituted prisoner in the palace of 
Yildiz, with no faith in anyone but his body- 
servants, to know whether his orders are executed 
or not, or how can he understand the merits of any 
individual case of wrong? He is doing his best now 
to rule wisely and justly, with what success all the 
world knows. 

With all due respect to his Sovereign rights, as 
well as the integrity and independence of the 
Empire, the Powers must insist upon their right and 
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duty to interest themselves officially in the carrying 
out of all reforms which they deem necessary for the 
protection of the lives, property, honour, and religion 
of the Christians in Turkey. In this way only can 
anything be done for the Armenians, or other 
Christian nationalities. And this means patient and 
untiring work for years to come, for consuls, 
ambassadors, and foreign ministers. It is no light 
task that the Powers are undertaking. It is to their 
credit that they are not in haste, that they are 
seeking for some plan which will put as much of this 
work of control as possible in native hands and 
make their own oversight efficient without being too 
burdensome, and without unnecessary interference 
with the Turkish Administration. It is said, for 
example, that they propose to have an Imperial 
Commissioner appointed, with their approval, and 
with full powers, to oversee the execution of the 
reforms in the six vilayets of Erzeroum, Van, Bitlis, 
Diarbekir, Kharpoot, and Sivas, a work, as I have 
said, of some years. With such a Commissioner, 
with consuls-general at Erzeroum, and consuls at the 
seats of government of each vilayet, this plan 
seems a promising one. 

I hear that there is also talk of a mixed Com- 
mission or Council at Constantinople. If properly 
organised, endowed with authority, and entrusted 
with the affairs of all the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, such a Council might do much to secure 
their rights, and it would be here that the 
embassies could most easily exercise some control 
over the carrying out of the reforms which are 
promised. The existing machinery of the various 
Christian communities would suffice to bring before 
this Council all cases of wrong and injustice in the 
Empire, and the consuls in the interior would be 
able to furnish the embassies with independent 
information. So far as I know, nothing has yet 
been decided in regard to any of these points; but 
as Sir Philip Currie has officially informed the 
Sultan that a plan of reform is to be presented 
to him by the three Powers, as what we hear of 
this plan is good as far as it goes, and as the three 
Powers have thus far worked together harmoniously 
the outlook is hopeful. 

It should not be supposed that the Powers 
interested are waiting for the perfection of their 
plans before doing anything for the Armenians. Sir 
Philip Currie is constantly and vigorously interfer- 
ing in their behalf, with the full sympathy of his 
colleagues, and much has been accomplished. For 
the moment, while it is on trial before the world, 
it must be clear to the Turkish Government that it 
is politic to yield to such pressure, but with singular 
perversity it keeps up a petty warfare with the 
Patriarch. It has utterly refused to receive the 
memorandum which he prepared at the request of 
the Sultan in regard to the complaints of his people. 
And after having brought to Constantinople six 
bishops and about forty priests, who have long been 
in prison, it refuses to release them unless they will 
take an oath of allegiance to the Sultan, put in 
such a form as to be a confession that they have 
been revolutionists, which is not true of some of 
them at least. If they had frankly and freely set 
these men at liberty it would have made an im- 
pression even upon the Armenians ; but they forego 
this advantage simply to pick a quarrel with the 
Patriarch. And while men are set at liberty in one 
place, arbitrary arrests continue in another on the 
most frivolous charges, and prisoners are tortured 
even in Constantinople to make them confess crimes 
which they have not committed. It would seem as 
though the Government was anxious to demonstrate 
to the world its utter incapacity to carry out 
reforms, or do justice to the Christians without 
foreign control, at the very moment when it is pre- 
paring a scheme of reforms to be set up against that 
to be presented by the three Powers. 

Meanwhile, the feeling of the Turks, as far as it 
can be ascertained out of hearing of the secret police, 
is worth noting. It is generally hostile to the 





It is common to have the question 
asked, ‘‘ Why cannot the Powers do something for 


Government. 


us as well as for the Christians?” The common 
people seem to have faith in the Sultan—as the 
Russian peasants have in the Czar—but they curse 
the advisers of the Sultan and the Administration as 
utterly corrupt and oppressive. The intelligent 
Turks outside the Palace are all discontented, and 
would welcome a revolution. Some of them would 
like to see the Constitution put in force again and a 
Parliament re-established. Occasionally one hears 
an indignant condemnation of the Sassoun massacres 
as a disgrace to Islam, and many see the folly of 
persecuting the Christians. 

I have had no chance of getting at the feeling of 
the Ulema-—and there has never been a revolution 
in Constantinople in which they did not play an 
important part-—-but if they sympathise with the 
general feeling, as they have at other times, we may 
see important changes in the Government here before 
the summer is over. This is a matter in which the 
Powers will not interfere: it is for the Turks to 
settle it by themselves. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.) 





ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 


Deak Srr,—As a Protestant Churchwoman, I thank you 
sincerely for your eulogy of Archdeacon Farrar’s sermon on 
Good Friday morning, and for your trenchant remarks on the 
subject. The mawkish sentimentality which finds a pseudo- 
devotion in all these Romish observances (which, if we trace 
them back into the centuries, we find rooted in a Pagan soil) 
springs from idleness and ignorance. Idleness is generally the 
outcome of money, the heedless possessors of which must 
somehow keep off ennwi. But ignorance? That is the fault 
of incapable fathers and mothers during the past twenty-five 

ears. , 

; The old Jesuit saying is so true:—‘‘ Give me a child till he 
is seven ; after that, the devil may have him.” And yet, in this 
our Protestant England, you see the well-to-do mothers and 
fathers too much oceupied with social and other duties to have 
leisure for their nursery and schoolroom demands—and so, the 
boys and girls grow up and please themselves. And, on the other 
hand, the struggling parents, eagerly seizing Convent education 
because it is so very cheap and attractive. Of course, no 
influence is ever brought to bear by these good “ sisters” upon 
their youthful charges; only they are so attractive—and, of 
course, it can do no harm; only the young people grow up 
ignorant of the Bible, the charter of their birthright, whilst they 
feel kindly disposed towards Rome, and such expressions as 
high mass, low mass, and so on, have become household words 
with them—tbat is all. 

I write from knowledge both of Church people and of 
Nonconformists. We boast of our strong Puritan fibre and 
common-sense, but these methods of rearing our children are 
fast producing an emasenlated and un-British race.— Yours very 
truly, RUMINANT. 

April 21st, 1895, 


LIBERAL UNIONIST FREEDOM! 


S1r,—It must surely be that the Liberal Unionists are given 
over to strong delusion when the most independent and most, 
intellectual member of the party could utter such ‘a speech as 
that delivered by Mr. Courtney on Thursday last to his constitu- 
ents at Liskeard. He seemed to imagine that by refusing, at 
the command of the Tories, the offer of nomination to the 
Speakership he has won his freedom in everything else. But 
as, according to the same speech, everything must be subordinated 
to the maintenance of the Union, this boast is somewhat like that 
of the ecnfirmed drunkard—that he is free not to touch aleohol 
if it so pleases him ! 

There are certain measures of reform in regard to which the 
Tory party will not, and cannot consistently, allow the Liberal 
Unionists liberty of action. If such measures as the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, the Irish Land Bill, and the Local Veto 
Bill are passed by the Commons with majorities swollen by 
Liberal Unionist votes, the Lords could hardly pass them without 
endangering the Unionist Alliance; and if these measures should 
become law, it will be almost a certainty that in the next Parlia- 
ment the Liberals will return to power with a majority large 
enough to carry Home Rule. Rather than allow that to hap 
and to save the Lords from the dilemma in which they would be 

laced by Liberal Unionists voting for Liberal measures, the 
Tories will from the first exert their authority, the ery of “the 
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Union in danger” will be raised, and on none of these measures 
will the Liberal Unionists be allowed to exercise their indepen- 
dent judgments. The Liberal Unionists have been willing slaves 
hitherto. Will they continue to play the part of Gibeonites to 
the Tory party much longer ? W.P. 


A HOLIDAY FUND FOR WOMEN. 


Sr1r,—Will you allow me through the columns of your paper 
to bring before your readers a scheme which is being set on foot 
to provide a fund for sending to the seaside, for a fortnight or 
three weeks in the year, some of the struggling and overworked 
women in our London parishes? The need for such a fund is 
strongly felt by all who have any personal contact with working 
women in the poorer parts of London. 

Tlose who most need such assistance may be divided, 
roughly, into three classes: (1) Hard-working women who are 
only able to meet the bare necessities of existence, and to whom, 
from various causes, a short rest is at times indispensable ; (2) 
ailing mothers, who only require occasional rest and change to 
fit them for the proper discharge of their daily duties; (3 
invalids who are equal to a little work, and, by the help of 
friends, are just able to keep themselves out of the workhouse. 

Existence under any of these three conditions, without the 
opportunity of getting occasional change and recreation for 
mind and body, makes an undue demand upon health and spirits. 
To those so circumstanced a fortnight or three weeks at the sea- 
side is not only a source of great pleasure, but also tends to a 
renewal of health and spirits fora fresh start in meeting bravely 
the struggles and difficulties incident to their position. 

The organisations already existing for providing holidays for 
women deal mainly with convalescents; but there are many in 
each parish who need seeking out for the prevention, rather than 
the cure, of illness, and whose wants can only be met by a 
special agency and a special fund. 

It is to provide the means for meeting this want that we ask 
the kind consideration of your readers, feeling sure that an 
appeal which has so great a claim upon our sympathies will 
meet with a liberal response. 

All — for help from the fund must come through a 
recognised agency : the clergy, Roman Catholic priests, Noncon- 
formist minis‘ers, or a local branch of the C.O.S., the names and 
full particulars of such cases being sent to the hon. secretary. 
The suitableness of each case will be carefully considered by a 
committee appointed for the purpose. 

I may add that the scheme meets with the approval of Canon 
Scott Holland, the Rev. and Hon. E. Carr Glyn, the Rev. 
Prebendary Eyton, the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, E. Lushing- 
ton, Esq., and R. Antrobus, Esq. 

It is requested that subscriptions or donations may be sent 
in before the end of May to the hon. treasurer, Gerald Maude, 
Esq., 50, Onslow Gardens, S.W., or cheques can be sent direct 
to Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand, W.C.—Yours faithfully, 

GERTRUDE Burt, Hon, Sec. 

47, St. James’s Square, W. 


THE POETS OF ’48. 


Dear Si1r,—Your reviewer, in your issue of the 20th inst., 
in noticing a recently-published collection of Irish verse, says of 
the poets of the “48 period in Ireland that they are rightly 
brushed aside because “ their songs were but the vehicle of their 
teaching, and they cared nothing for the modelling, nothing for 
shape and colour, so long as the brazier held the sacred fire.” 
Will you permit me to enter a mild protest against this sweep- 
ing statement, which must of necessity include Mangan, Denis 
Florence MacCarthy, and Richard D’Alton Williams? Mangan’s 
poems are too well known to need defence ; but surely your 
reviewer will admit that D. F. MaecCarthy, the translator of 
Calderon and author of “ Waiting for the May,” and many 
another ballad equally fine, was not unmindful of the form in 
which his thought was conveyed ; and, perhaps, he will also 
admit that the same may be said of some of the poems of 
Richard D’Alton Williams—“ Shamrock ” of the Nation—whom 
Sir Samuel Ferguson (no mean critic) ranked as one of the first 
of Irish poets. 


Dublin, April 22nd, 1895. P. A. SILLARD. 








TO ALL SPRING FLOWERS. 





y JE welcome, welcome back, this veil of softly- 
falling showers ; 

Behind it lurk in shining ranks the long-lost troops 
of flowers. 

— — orphans of last year, so delicate and 
rail, 

The children of departed friends, that wear their 
semblance pale. 











Or is it they indeed, indeed, that gladden our sad 
eyes? 

Say, are you our own buried loves from snowy 
graves that rise? 

Then why, ah! why so pale, sweet flowers ? 
would question you. 

Why do you tremble? 
these tears of dew? 


I fain 


From your eyes why fall 


Whence come you, whence? From what dim place 
beyond the light of day ? 

Give me some tidings of that land, and tell me of 
the way. 

Pale pilgrims, tell me, tell me; for in truth I long to 
know, 

Ere, treading down the darksome path, I too, 
departing, go. 

HELEN CHISHOLM. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


Mr. BEECHING’S POEMS. 


{EVERAL people—I am beginning at a consider- 
K) able distance from my subject, but you will see 
the connection in a moment or two—several people 
have discovered Hellenic qualities in the poetry of 
Walt Whitman. The difficulties in the way of: such 
a discovery are themselves some evidence of its truth. 
Whitman’s language at every possible point of 
comparison is as unlike Greek as any written speech 
can be; his philosophy bears only the most casual 
resemblance to anything Greek; of Greek modera- 
tion and poetical restraint he knows nothing; and 
whoever taught him to sing, most certainly it was 
not Apollo. Nevertheless critics have perceived 
clearly enough that, when all these striking dis- 
similarities have been allowed for, Whitman has 
more of the Hellenic spirit than many more or less 
spirited translators of the Agamemnon; that, to 
take a noteworthy instance, his “Song of Myself” 
has more of the Hellenic spirit than the volumes in 
which Browning (as Mr. Saintsbury lately reminded 
us) “thought to make up for a not wholly per- 
fect knowledge of Greek by calling a Nymph a 
‘numph.’” 


Now, there hasbeen much floating, indefinite talk in 
the papers lately of a “ seventeenth-century revival” 
in poesy. And volumes of verse have appeared in 
which the attempts to hark back to seventeenth-cen- 
tury forms and fashions and seventeenth-century sen- 
timent were deliberate and obvious, and won particu- 
lar applause. Iconfess I am not quite certain which 
came first—the floating talk, the poems themselves, 
or the applause ; but if we assume the poems them- 
selves to be the heart of the business, and disregard 
the rest, we have still plenty of evidence of the 
“ movement,” the current “ fashion,” the “ vogue ”"— 
whatever you prefer to callit. For my own part, I 
think the term “ vogue,” or “ fashion,” will cover the 
phenomena just at present: for hitherto the experi- 
ments in erotico-mystical psalmody, sententious 
morality and the circumambulation of Maypoles 
have worn to the critical eye a slightly factitious 
air. The reader, having to take a great deal for 
granted before beginning to enjoy himself, may, 
perhaps have been over-hasty in supposing that the 
poets themselves trod their measures with an affected 
zest. I have seen many men at fancy-dress balls in 
the costume of the Stuart times. The dress would 
seem to have a fatal fascination for the shy. At 
any rate, I have never seen one at ease in it: and to 
rash modern men the poetical habit of those same 
times will be found hardly less embarrassing. 


This, at any rate, is what I should have said ten 
days ago. But a revival may be in the air, and 
these experiments may be the portents that herald 
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it. Here* is a book of verse, the author of which, 
while ostensibly much more modern than the ex- 
perimenters of whom I have been speaking, is 
actually a direct heir of the seventeenth-century 
spirit. And—here the parable of Whitman comes 
in—we recognise him for the genuine heir chiefly 
because he is no imitator, but contents himself with 
using the speech of his own time. In spirit, Mr. 
Beeching is one with Herbert, with Walton, with 
Marvell; but he stands the closer to them because 
he does not forget the two centuries intervening. 
For instance, it is not by accident that the principal 
poem, or garland of poems, in Mr. Beeching’s book 
recalls by its title a poem of Marvell's: in places 
Mr. Beeching has used Marvell's very form and 
metre: but read the fine verses that follow, and tell 
me if they could have been written in any century 
but our own :— 


“ Dearest, these household cares remit ; 
And while the sky is blue to-day, 
Here in this sunny shelter sit, 
To list the blackbird’s lay. 


“Ts all so rare, romantic boy ? 
Is love so new and strange, that thou 
Must with that wild and shrilling joy 
Thrill the yet wintry bough ? 


‘* And now ’tis softer grown, more sweet— 
‘I come, I come, O love, O my love’— 
And he is fluttering to her feet 
In yonder purple grove. 


** Now hark! all summer swells the note, 
And dreams of mellew ripeness make 
So ripe, so rich his warbling throat 
For spouse and children’s sake. 


“Lover and prophet, see! the flower 
Of cherry is hardly white, and figs 
Are leafless, and thy nuptial bower 
A cage of rattling twigs. 


“ Yet faith is evidence, and hope 
Substance, and love sufficient fire ; 
And Art in thee finds ampler scope 
Than in fulfilled desire. 


“So play thy Pan’s pipe, happy Faun, 
Till some May night with moonshine pale, 
Thou — to Sete by wood or lawn 
Apollo’s nightingale.” 


Or take a passage—of a garden in late spring—in 
which Marvell seems to be more closely followed :— 


“As yet the wise respective world 
Had not her pomp of plumes unfurl’d 
Or tassel’d gold on tree and tree, 
T’ enhance their fresh embroidery. 
For Boreas bluster’d still, and th’ East 
Palsied the sap in plant and beast. 


“Only Pomona knew no fear 
For her white breast had brush’d the pear, 
And now her fingers ’gan to fling 
On th’ apples pink enamelling. 


* * * * * * 


“O happy garden, two long years 
Have all thy voices charm’d our ears 
From discord, din, and rough unrest 
That drive off peace, too timorous guest. 
The ever circling years shall bring 
Thee but more beautiful a spring ; 
(More beauteous spring, O love, to thee) 
In spite of winter's jealousy! 
Which of us twain shall sooner go 
The separate path; ah, who can know! 
One May perhaps while thrushes call 
On Love in sweet antiphonal, 
An air shall blow, a whisper'd sigh; 
And one the other sitting by 
Shall rise and quit this leafy place 
With backward hands, and what still face!” 


In this two passages, quatrains five and six of 
the first (and very beautiful quatrains they are to 
my mind), and the eight concluding lines of the 
second, summarise the poet’s thought and hold the 
gist of his matter: and each is absolutely modern in 





*“In «a Garden” and Other Poems by H. C. Beeching. 
London: John Lane. 








Mr. Beeching belongs to 


thought and expression. 
the small but honourable tribe of writers who 
“study to be quiet”; whose writings are few and 
careful, and, seeming but the select utterances of a 
gracious life, are on this account the more valuable. 
One’s first temptation is to deplore the thinness of 


this volume. Those whose hearts “Prayers” first 
tock by storm— 


“God who created me, 
Nimble and light of limb . . .” 


—unquestionably one of the finest lyrics of the 
latter half of this century—those, I say, who wel- 
comed it then, and in whose hearts it has sung at 
intervals ever since, may have hoped that Mr. 
Beeching’s lyrical vein would prove richer than it 
has. But there is distinction even in his parsimony. 
Now it has come, the volume leaves us with the 
perfectly right impression that a gracious poem is of 
far less importance than a gracious life, and that 
Mr. Beeching has understood this from the first. We 
feel that he can say of life, as Piscator said of the 
art of angling, “Sir, I doubt not but if you and I did 
converse together but a few hours, to leave you 
possessed of the same high and happy thoughts that 
now possess me of it.” And his reticence inspires 
more confidence than the volubility of poets who 
talk of life a great deal but at random. 


Yet even the quiet life must vary with the times. 
Two hundred years ago it was hardly to be enjoyed 
by a poet except—as in Marvell’s case—by the indul- 
gence of a rich patron. It may be fanciful, but I 
confess I think the poet's enjoyment of it is likely 
to be more genuine, and the teaching he brings from 
it more valuable, if his experience be (as nowadays 
it may so much more often be) the experience of a 
free man. In the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury fate gave the best chance of this free life of 
quiet to the country clergyman ; and it is perhaps 
not wholly accidental that Mr. Beeching frequently 
reminds us of Herbert—as in the sestett of his fine 
sonnet “ Accidia ”— 


“There breathes a sense of Spring in the boon air, 
The woods are amber, purple, misty red, 
Primrose and violet rouse them from their bed, 
Their skiey homes the patient rooks repair ; 
Everywhere hope is rife, joy everywhere ; 

But I with heart lie yet unquickenéd, 
And bleating lambs and larks that sing o’erhead 
Charm not away the sluggish cold despair. 


Peace, peace, fond heart; thy spring-tide is not this ; 
Thy sap of joy mounted, though flowers were sere, 
That day, though leaves fell thick before the West. 
Nor grudge nor envy thou a natural bliss. 

Birds keep their season, thou through all the year 
May’st sing thy song, soar skyward, make thy nest.” 


- 
> 


But here again if the style of thought recalls 
Herbert, the thought itself and the introduction 
are entirely modern and entirely natural. I wish I 
had room left here to talk about Mr. Beeching’s 
brilliant command of rhythm, which indeed is one 
of his most remarkable gifts. I can only advise 
the reader to buy the book and study “ The Tree 
of Life,” “Ambition,” “The Ploughed Meadow,” 
or the eighth lyric in “In a Garden.” I have pre- 
ferred to touch on the less technical and humaner 
merits of this altogether delightful volume. But I 
cannot help adding one of Mr. Beeching’s transla- 
tions from Meleager :— 


‘He shall be sold, even on his mother’s breast 
As he lies; yes, sold; why should I rear him, pray ? 
A snub-nosed impudent rascal at the best. 
‘’Has wings and dimples,’ you say! 
“He can scratch, I know, and blubber, the shameless chit! 
And his tongue is never still, nor his eyes: nay, nay, 
He is fieree to his own mother; depend on it, 
A wild thing, every way. 
“So sell him; an out-bound merchant who wants to buy 
A boy may take him and welcome; O I say, 
He’s erying; dear, dear! well I won't ; don't ery, 


’Shall stay with mamma, ’shall stay!” 
A. T. Q. C, 
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REVIEWS. 


TWO RECENT MILITARY BOOKS. 
THe DEFENCE Or PLevna, 1877. By William V. Herbert. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co, 
LuckNow AND OUDE IN THE MutTINy. 

General McLeod Innes, V.C., R.E. 

& Co. 
In the lurid pages of “ La Débdcle” M. Zola under- 
took to describe war as it appears to the individual 
combatant. Following the fortunes of a French 
squad from mobilisation to the closing catastrophe 
of Sedan, he sought to present a faithful picture of 
the daily life of the troops, of their doubts, fears, 
heroism, and sufferings. Mr. Herbert deals with the 
vicissitudes of Osman Pasha’s fated army from the 
same standpoint. The imagination of the novelist 
fell short of the experience of the eyewitness; the 
horrors portrayed in “ La Débacle” are exceeded by 
those which are stated to have actually occurred at 
Plevna. Fresh from a Berlin counting-house and 
inspired by burning enthusiasm for the cause of the 
Crescent, the author, at the age of eighteen, found 
himself lieutenant in charge of a detachment en 
route from Constantinople to join Osman Pasha’s 
army at Widin. Thence, on the 13th July, 1877, 
the force moved eastwards, too late to save Nicopolis, 
but in time to anticipate the Russians in the occupa- 
tion of Plevna. Thus the young Anglo-German took 
part in the battles of the 20th and 30th July, in the 
terrible fighting between the 7th and 12th Septem- 
ber, and in the gallant but hopeless attempt of the 
10th December to break through the toils of Tod- 
leben. As a narrative, the book is engrossing 
throughout. Vivid descriptions of the horrors in- 
separable from all war, but aggravated by the 
growing want of necessaries, and the utter inadequacy 
of proper hospital arrangements, follow each other 
in painful sequence. Here is a picture of a hospital 
even at the end of July :— 

“Imagine a thick, hot, reeking atmosphere filled with in- 
describable odours, enough to sicken you by the very recollection. 
Imagine some hundreds of men— yourself among them, with a 
raging thirst devouring you, a burning pain in the face, every 
particle of strength and vitality gone—lying on the bare boards, 
with bundles of rags or filthy straw for pillows, many dead or 
dying, many in convulsions, and some horribly mutilated, most of 
them groaning, others sereaming, or pitifully whining for a drop 
of water, in half-a-dozen languages.” 

Here is a scene in the streets of Plevna after the 
third battle :— 


“A battery gallops up to some suddenly discovered weak 
point. The guns splash us from head to foot; on the soft clay 
the usual thunder of the wheels is strangely absent. . . . Every- 
body has to step out of the way. A gun collides with a cart and 
upsets it; with a crash, a shrick, a thud, the human cargo rolls 
into the slush, and the next gun goes right through the sprawling 
heap of maimed mankind. 1t does not much matter: only a few 
wounded men wounded a little more. Where they have fallen 
there is a purple pees: when we pass the spot a minute later the 
men’s heavy tread splashes our faces with red specks.” 

Considering that nearly the whole of the author's 
notes were lost, one is occasionally surprised at his 
memory for small details, and it is difficult not to 
believe that, in order to, secure completeness of 
dramatic effect, he may have sometimes resorted to 
M. Zola’s method. Criticism is, however, impossible 
when he is dealing with matters of personal experi- 
ence. If, in the larger questions involved in the 
campaign, his enthusiasm for his leader and for the 
Turkish cause tempts him out of his depth, he 
nevertheless throws light on several aspects of the 
campaign hitherto involved in obscurity. Osman's 
march from Widin, the chronology of the Plevna 
defences, and the interior organisation and distribu- 
tion of the defending army, receive elucidation 
greatly needed. In certain details, existing histories 
will require modification; and, in spite of some 
crudities of judgment, Mr. Herbert's book possesses a 
distinct and permanent value. 

The defence of Lucknow forms one of the bright 
spots in the dark history of the Indian Mutiny. The 


By Lieutenant- 
London: A. D. Innes 








story has been often told; but no previous account 
approaches that of General Innes in charm of style, 
fulness of detail, and sound military judgment. On 
the morning of the 2nd of July, 1857, a little band of 
1,008 British troops and civilians, with 712 native 
soldiers and 1,280 non-combatants, was concentrated 
in the Residency at Lucknow. On this very day fell 
Sir Henry Lawrence, to whose wise foresight and 
prompt decision the preparations for defence were 
wholly due. During two trying months the little 
garrison withstood all attacks, fulfilling the orders 
of their dead chief to the letter. On the 25th of 
September the arrival of Havelock’s force averted a 
disaster which could not have been long delayed, 
The relief, however, was only temporary. “ The 
enemy had not been, as always heretofore, driven 
back, defeated and dispersed in rout,’ and the 
reinforced garrison under Havelock and Outram was 
again beleaguered. The Residency position had been 
extended and strengthened by Colonel Napier, and 
the extraordinary under-estimate of available pro- 
visions, which had caused urgent appeals to be sent 
to the Commander-in-Chief, proved on examination 
to be wholly baseless. By the 23rd of November the 
garrison was safely withdrawn to the Alum Bagh— 
a political mistake, in the author’s opinion—and not 
till the 16th of March, 1858, was Lucknow finally 
taken. Even then, 

“the foe had not been crushed nor even punished, and they were 
free to reassemble elsewhere in their thousands and tens of 
thousands. So Sir Colin lost nearly the whole of the hoped-for 
fruits of his capture of Lucknow, and he had to thank himself 
for it; first from his eluding Outram on the 14th; then from 
his misguided pursuits of the 15th; and finally from failing to 
ensure proper leading for his splendid force of cavalry at the 
most opportune and critical moment of the war.” 


The long and anxious period of the operations in 
Oude is ably described by General Innes, whose 
technical knowledge specially qualifies him for the 
task. The measures of defence adopted by the 
besieged, the extensive mining operations, and the 
numerous sorties, are fully detailed, and excellent 
plans and sketches are provided. The modesty of 
the author is as conspicuous as it is rare in such 
cases. No one would guess from these pages that 
the writer played a gallant and distinguished part 
in many of the scenes which he so vividly describes. 
The title of this book is scarcely adequate, for the 
first five chapters are devoted to an admirable 
resumé of the great Mutiny as a whole, in which the 
various stages are separately treated, and the 
strategic considerations presented with a clearness 
attained by no previous writer. A keen but never 
unkindly critic, General Innes has made a notable 
contribution to military literature from a standpoint 
higher than that of the mere soldier. His concluding 
words are well worth quoting, for the contrast 
between the beginning and the end of the struggle 
in Oude could not be more forcibly or more usefully 
drawn. 

“In the one case, Henry Lawrence's thorough knowledge, 
sound instincts, and statesmanlike action minimised local ani- 
mosity; while his wise precautions, resolute attitude, and bold 
measures enabled him to prepare the Residency position (at 
Lucknow) for an effective defence by a mere handful of men, 
and to hold back the rebel army of Oude from forming at Delhi, 
or from operating outside the province. 

“In the other case, Lord Canning raised the whole province 
gratuitously and needlessly into desperate hostility; while the 
escape of the rebels and their leaders from Lucknow, under the 
blundering management of the cavalry, led to a fourfold expan- 
sion of the theatre of war; and, in order to cope with the 
situation thus produced, tens of thousands of troops were 
employed under Sir Colin Campbell, where before tens of 
hundreds would have been expected to achieve the required 
success.” 


SIR ANDREW RAMSAY. 
Memorr oF Str ANDREW CROMBIE Ramsay. 
Archibald Geikie. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Tuis book is full of interest and charm, but it is 
not altogether a good biography. Its background 
is overcrowded. Amid the young lions of the 


By Sir 
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Survey, the Red Lions of the British Association, 
the dons and veterans of geology at issue with the 
youngsters and with one another, the hero suffers oc- 
easional eclipse. We recall Charles Lamb's criticism 
of Martin’s famous painting :—‘‘ Between chariots 
and horsemen, landscape and marshallings of war, 
the Son of Nun is lost; the eye shall dart through 
rank and traverse file before it may discover, among 
his armed followers, which is Joshua”! Few, 
again, are the specialists who can be trusted to 
write the life of a brother in the craft. They 
record for a limited public; they speak a tongue 
intelligible to the hierophant, unmeaning to the 
semi-scientific, who is condemned to wander among 
technicalities of traps and tills and lavas and con- 
glomerates and Tremadoc slates and Bala beds until 
he cries out with the Preceptor’s bride in Crabbe— 


+> 99 


“*QOh!’ said the pupil, ‘ it will turn my brain ! 


Work of this kind should be condensed into a 
prefatory memoir, and attached to the public 
writings of its subject. When expanded into a 
four-hundred page octavo, it requires, but rarely 
obtains, a current and condescending scholiast. 
Especially does this apply to the most interesting 
and instructive part of Ramsay’s life, his exhaustive 
researches into the volcanic formations of Wales. A 
cloud still hangs around the origin alike of rock 
formation and of organic life upon our globe. There 
are fragments in and out of Wales which may be 
yet are not certainly, archwan, remnants of the 
fundamental platform on which the oldest fossil- 
iferous rocks repose, of the shores on which washed 
and broke the earliest “ gathering together of the 
waters”; while the fossils from the lowest stratified 
or altered beds, including, as they do, sponges, 
crustaceans, molluscs, indicate a development so 
differentiated and prolonged as to relegate the simpler 
beginnings of life to far more ancient and undis- 
covered strata. Our present estimate of the earth's 
genesis, refusing to dogmatise with the older 
geologists as to the primeval crust, but separating 
the marine primary formations into series minutely 
defined, together with our clear knowledge of the 
part played amongst them by volcanic matter 
contemporaneous or intrusive, is due to Ramsay’s 
patient labour and phenomenal intuition. It is to 
be regretted that Sir A. Geikie had not accompanied 
his chapter on the mapping of Snowdonia with such 
a brief elucidation of palwozoic science, initial and 
advanced, as would have made his extracts from 
Ramsay’s diaries and letters fruitfal to the half- 
taught reader, and so diffused more widely his own 
generous appreciation of his old friend and master. 
It was in the beautiful Isle of Arran that young 
Ramsay won his spurs, reading a paper on its 
structure, illustrated by model, maps, rocks, fossils, 
before the British Association at Glasgow. Amongst 
the seniors present were Buckland, Murchison, Dea 
la Beche. Buckland, like the banker in “ Pendennis,” 
gave him two fingers to shake and nothing more; 
Murchison proposed to take him as assistant to the 
Ural Mountains. This falling through, De la Beche 
offered him a post on the newly constructed Survey ; 
and the work then accepted filled his life for forty 
years. The Survey was the creation of De la Beche; 
commenced at his own expense, he won for it re- 
cognition from the Government. Beginning with five 
uneducated assistants and a grant of £300 a year, it 
covered the three kingdoms with an army of trained 
surveyors, its humble offices in Craig’s Court grew 
into the splendid School of Mines in Jermyn Street, 
nursed and directed throughout by its enthusiastic 
and judicious founder. Between him and the new 
assistant a strong affection sprang up and lasted. 
De la Beche is “ daddy,” Ramsay is “my geologic 
son.” When the director was sometimes arbitrary 
and his subordinates were sometimes rebellious, 
Ramsay was ever at hand to mediate and reconcile ; 
it became the old man’s fervent wish—a wish not 
immediately fulfilled—that his favourite should 
succeed him in the Directorship. To the work and 











to the members of the Survey no small part of the 
book is given; names of the early pioneers, for- 
gotten by the outside world, are deservedly com- 
memorated ; their features are preserved in portraits 
badly printed, but mostly reproduced from early 
photographs, and thus exceptionally interesting, 
though perhaps a gallery containing De la Beche and 
Murchison might have included also Lyell and Sedg- 
wick. Very amusing are the experiences of these 
young hammerers—Charles Martels of moors and 
mountains; their perilous climbs up breakneck cliffs, 
their befoggings and drenchings “ to the sark,” their 
tremendous meals on their return home at night; 
their irreverent criticisms of their elders—how 
Greenough bored the Council, and (Sir Archibald 
benevolently blanks the name) made an ass of him- 
self ; how Lyell was a poor speaker in the chair, and 
Hopkins was slow, and Murchison was pommelled by 
Mantell, and Prince Albert fell asleep over Airy’s 
lecture, and Owen made the philosophers look queer 
with his orthodox peroration, and Buckland broke 
down in quoting Scripture to the Bishop of Oxford’s 
great delight. We hear of the banquets at the 
Geologic Club, where every guest, like the Oxbridge 
undergraduates in their first year, composed 
and sung his song; above all, of the Red Lion 
dinners, started by poor Edward Forbes in 1839, 
repeated annually at the British Association, 
monthly on a smaller scale in London—at which 
amongst the guests on one occasion was Sheean, the 
original of the Mulligan of Ballymulligan—where the 
speakers were confined to topics of which they were 
absolutely ignorant, where the diners roared instead 
of cheering, and wagged their coat-tails to express 
approval. Two of these—manes Acheronte remissi— 
come back to us as we write out of the long, long 
past: one with Lord Houghton in the chair and 
young Mr. Lubbock as the wittiest speaker; another 
presided over by Douglas Jerrold, who, extending 
his hands piously over the sirloin in front of him, 
blessed the meal with the devout ejaculation, 
“ Brother Lions, let us prey /” 

In 1847 Ramsay was appointed to a Professorship 
at King’s College. He had already lectured at the 
Royal Institution with much nervousness but with 
fair success. Practice made him one of the best 
lecturers in England; his felicity of illustration, 
liveliness of look and manner, clearness of expression, 
are fondly remembered by those who listened to him 
season after season. “ You are the best lecturer I 
ever heard,” said to him a working man, “and you 
always look so happy in it.” Faraday, present at 
one of his Royal Institution discourses, ran up to 
him at the close, shook him by both hands, and 
asked, “ Where did you learn to lecture?” It was 
in this lecture that he first gave expression to his 
interest in glacial geology. “Jolly night at the 
Geological—Buckland’s glaciers smashed,” he writes 
in 1845, with the pert infidelity of a beginner. Three 
years afterwards a walk to Llanberis with Robert 
Chambers, brilliant author of the once famous 
“ Vestiges of Creation,” first opened his eyes to the 
irresistible logic of the polished and striated rocks ; 
two years later still we find him expounding, much 
as it would be expounded now, the meaning of lake 
structure, moraines, perched blocks, ice-worn crags, 
in Wales. On his wedding-tour in 1852 he beheld 
his first glacier, “ opening his eyes so wide that he 
feared they would never close again”; while a visit 
to Canada, and later Swiss travel in the company of 
Tyndall, revealed to him the stupendous effects of 
ancient land-ice, and its important share—a point still 
moot with glacialists—in the excavation of lakes. 
His fame was by this time established ; his “ Manual 
of Geology,” within the last few months admirably 
re-edited, met with wide acceptance; he was Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society, Director-General of 
the Survey, presided at the British Association, was 
knighted, retired finally from active work. The 
labour of earlier days told on him prematurely. 
Before his fiftieth year we read of exhaustion, com- 
pelled rest, imperfect recovery, loss of elasticity, all 
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the sad familiar symptoms of outworn physical 
resource, ending in eight years of slow decline, with 
affectionate tendance and not unenjoyable repose ; 
his mind reverting, not to his scientific toils and 
triumphs, but to the long-forgotten days of earliest 
childhood ; his favourite books the Waverley Novels 
and his namesake Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life.” He was laid to rest amid the 
hills whose riddle he had read, whose surface and 
whose depths he had explored; hard by the home 
whence forty years before he had wooed and won 
the domestic companionship and love without 
which intellectual and scientific prowess is a fading 
memory and a barren joy. 

His life-work may be briefly summarised. 1. He 
unravelled the complicated structure of the early 
rocks in Wales, and of the palzwozoic volcanoes 
throughout Great Britain, with an instinct so 
penetrating and so true that modern petrography 
rarely modifies his conclusions. 2. His interpretation 
of the gaps in the geologic record introduced new 
and valuable doctrines into stratigraphic science. 
3. He was the first to establish and to gauge the 
extent of early denudation; to propose hypotheses, 
reasonable but not certain, as to the flow of the 
great European rivers; and to argue, on grounds 
probable but not universally accepted, the glacial 
origin of lake basins. These evidences of his work 
will remain to attest the genius and the industry of 
its author; his personal influence lives only in the 
memory of those who, looking back into the past, 
ascribe their own professional success, their clearness 
of intellectual vision, alertness of observation, sense 
of duty, thoroughness of work, to the contagious 
example, the moral impress, the winning personality 
of the accomplished teacher whom it was their 
privilege to admire and to copy. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE COMMONWEALTH. 
THe Ciarke Papers. Vol. II. Edited by C. H. Firth. 
For the Camden Society. 

Ir was hardly to be expected that in his second 
volume Mr. Firth would have anything to offer 
quite equal to those debates which revealed the 
mental workings of the Cromwellian army, and 
threw so much new light on the character of 
Cromwell himself. Nevertheless, the present instal- 
ment of the book offers points of the greatest 
interest. The papers contained in it are indeed, 
as Mr. Firth tells us, “more miscellaneous in their 
nature than those printed in the first volume,” 
and cover a longer period of time—namely, from 
1648 to 1651, with two or three late papers added, 
notably an unpublished letter of Cromwell's. In 
his notes Mr. Firth has done everything in his 
power to explain what needs explanation, so 
as to put the unpractised reader in a position in 
which he can appropriate to himself not only letters 
but even speeches sometimes barely intelligible from 

imperfections of reporting. 

One of the most interesting of this series of 
reports is concerned with the debates in the Army 
Council, reinforced by certain Ministers and Level- 
lers, on the Lilburnian Agreement of the People, 
which was ultimately, with considerable amend- 
ment, presented by the Officers to Parliament on 
January 20th, 1649. The Agreement of the People 
was intended to serve as a written constitution, 
reserving points from legislation by Parliament, just 
as the constitution of the United States reserves 
certain points from legislation by Congress. The 
most disputed clause was, as might have been ex- 
pected, that which touched on religious liberty. 
In the Lilburnian recension, the Government, though 
allowed a discretion in establishing public worship and 
teaching, was absolutely prohibited from restraining 
any person from professing his faith or exercising 
his religion. After amendment by the officers, only 
those who professed faith in God by Jesus Christ, 
and who did not disturb the public peace or abuse 








their liberty to the civil injury of others, were to be 
admitted to this toleration; and though no further 
restriction was distinctly imposed, it was declared 
that it was not intended that either Popery or Prelacy 
should be necessarily entitled to share in the liberty 
offered to other Christians. In the present volume 
we have at least a part of the discussions which 
resulted in this modification. Cromwell, unluckily, 
was not present, but a conspicuous part in the debate 
is played by Ireton, who was emphatically of opinion 
that blasphemy and idolatry, as offences against the 
first table, fell within the sphere of magisterial 
jurisdiction, and who, recognising the difficulty of 
absolutely defining the limits between external 
religious actions and internal religious belief, would 
have such definition to be left to the legislature, in 
confidence that if wrong was done by one Parliament 
it would be rectified by its successor. 

Even more attractive than this discussion on the 
general principles of religious liberty is Cromwell's 
speech on the conditions on which he is willing to 
take the command of the army preparing for the 
conquest of Ireland. The practical consideration 
that if England does not make itself master of Ire- 
land, Ireland will be used to take part in the pro- 
jected Royalist invasion of England, has, as might be 
expected, the greatest weight with him, whilst his 
opinion of the Irish character is the lowest possible. 


“T had rather,’ he says, “be overrun with a Cavalierist 

interest than a Scotch interest; I had rather be overrun by 
a Scotch interest than an Irish interest—and I think, of all, this 
is most dangerous; and if they shall be able to carry on their work 
they will make this the most miserable people on the earth, for 
all the world knows their barbarism—not of any religion almost 
any of them, but, in a manner, as bad as Papists—and you see 
how considerable therein they are at this time. Truly it is come 
thus far, that the quarrel is brovght to this state that we can 
hardly return unto that tyranny that formerly we were under 
the yoke of, which, through the merey of God, hath been lately 
broken; but we must, at the same time, be subject to the kingdom 
of Scotland or the kingdom of Ireland for the bringing in of the 
King.” 
Evil as were the results of Cromwell's policy in 
Ireland, it is well for us to know the grounds on 
which it was based. The more we are convinced 
that neither England nor Ireland can be benefited 
by the subjection of Ireland to England, the more 
necessary is it for us to keep clearly before us 
Cromwell's conviction that the interference of Ire- 
land in the purely domestic affairs of England will 
lead not to peace but to controversy. Even Crom- 
well had a useful word to say on the perplexed 
Irish problem. 

For the rest, the reader of this volume must 
be left to his own selection. There is scarcely a 
page which will not afford some instruction even 
to those to whom the records of the great Puritan 
Revolution are most familiar. 





EGYPTIAN TALES. 
EayptiaAN TALEes, TRANSLATED FROM THE Papyri. First 
Series, [Vth to XIIth Dynasty. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. London: 
Methuen & Co. 
In reviewing Mr. Petrie’s history of Egypt to the times 
of the sixteenth dynasty, we expressed our gladness at 
the announcement that he intended to supplement his 
list of names and conjectural dates by translations of 
stories from some of the earliest papyri. He gives us 
in this little volume the first instalment of tales. If 
he is correct in the date which he assigns to them, 
mainly on the strength of internal evidence, they 
are perhaps the oldest surviving literature. Those 
in this volume are all said to have been written 
under the twelfth dynasty, or in the period from 
2778 to 2565 B.c., and some relate to earlier periods, 
and were probably current as folk-tales long before. 
Though this was more than a millennium after the 
building of the pyramids of Gizeh, it is early accord- 
ing to the notions of Aryan races, and even when 
compared with the literature of the Jews. 
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As literature pure and simple, this little book 
contains nothing very remarkable—nothing, for 
instance, which would stand comparison with the 
Book of Job. If the translators have done them 
justice, the Egyptian writers of the twelfth dynasty 
had already lost the wealth of spontaneous meta- 
phor which we usually expect in early literature. 
Under the peculiar circumstances of the Nile valley, 
this was not unnatural. The hunting and pastoral 
life which are favourable to picturesque expression 
had been superseded, earlier than elsewhere, by the 
more humdrum existence of the farmer. Thus, 
except for the readiness to relate unmeaning 
miracles—not altogether unknown at the end of 
the nineteenth century—these tales, though early 
chronologically, belong psychologically to a com- 
paratively late stratum of the imagination. This 
is true even of the “tales of the magicians.” The 
magician is the wonder-worker of a semi-civilised 
court. The chief reciter, Uba-amr, had a wife, who 
—with more success than the wife of Potiphar— 
tempted a page. Uba-amr does not rashly kill the 
page and his wife. He fashions a crocodile of wax 
and enchants it, and sends it into the lake to eat up 
the page. He tells the king, and the king orders the 
guilty wife to be burnt in sight of the harem. It is 
not a very manly proceeding, but what better can 
one expect of a “chief reciter”? King Seneferu, 
again, “being weary, went throughout his palace 
seeking for a pleasure to lighten his heart, but he 
found none.” Seneferu lived nearly 4,000 years before 
Christ, in the days of the fourth dynasty ; but so 
far had the decadence already gone in Egypt that 
he could find no more healthy pleasure than watch- 
ing maidens lightly clad rowing up and down on the 
lake of the palace. Professional dancers, too, even 
at this early time, wander about the country. Nor 
would it seem that there was more of untutored 
nature among the peasant class. The tale of Sekhti 
and Hemti shows a highly organised system of op- 
pression of the poor. Hemti is the serf of the high- 
steward. He covets the asses of Sekhti, the peasant. 
But he does not take them by force. He spreads his 
shawl over the narrow public way between the canal 
and his lands. Sekhti, trying to avoid trampling on 
the shawl, passes carefully through the edge of the 
cornfield, and his ass takes a mouthful. Thereupon 
Hemti impounds the ass for eating the corn, telling 
Sekhti that he, being no man’s man, cannot get 
redress; for “a poor man’s name is only his own 
matter.” It was only after repeated beatings and 
eloquent and flowery speeches that Sekhti obtained 
justice. 

The adventures of Sanehat are fresher. Sanehat 
was breught up at the Court, but, owing to a change 
of dynasty, had to fly to the land of Edom, just 
as Moses fled to the land of Nod. His superior 
learning and education helped him to win a leading 
place among the pastoral people. The king gave 
him his eldest daughter in marriage, and the choice 
of all his land, “ even among the best of that which 
he had on the border of the next land.” There he 
was established as a prince of a tribe, and his 
children became great, each ruling his tribe. “In 
every land which I attacked I played the champion, 
I took the cattle, I led away the vassals, I carried off 
the slaves, I slew the people by my sword, my bow, 
my marches and my good devices.” He fights the 
champion of another tribe in single combat, as David 
fought Goliath, and though he was lightly armed 
with bow-and arrow, slew the adversary who had a 
buckler, a battle-axe, and an armful of javelins. In 
his old age he makes petition to the King of Egypt, 
returns, and is restored to royal favour, and peasants 
were given to him, who made for him a garden. 

One cannot part from the little book without 
remarking how marvellously those tales from the 
papyri confirm the accuracy of the picture in the 
Pentateuch of the social state of Egypt and the 
neighbouring lands of Syria. If we have a fault to 
find with the translation, it is that the style is too 
modern. Nor can we see that it was necessary to 





bowdlerise those ancient stories any more than it is 
necessary to bowdlerise the Book of Genesis. 





EARLY GAELIC LITERATURE. 

Tue Story or Earity GAgELic Lirerature. By Douglas 
Hyde, LL.D. Author of “ Love-songs of Connacht,” &e. 
“ New Irish Library” series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
THE latest volume of the “ New Irish Library” is 
a@ very distinct improvement on some of its prede- 
cessors, and in one particular is the most interesting 
of the whole series. Whilst some of the previous 
volumes have been decided successes owing to their 
power, novelty, and intrinsic interest, others have 
fallen rather flat, as they have lacked the freshness 
and originality that we look for in works emanating 
from a youthful and vigorous body like the new 
Irish Literary Society. ‘“ The Story of Early Gaelic 
Literature,” however, is new, original, homogeneous 
—the work of one hand, not of many hands. But 
it is more than this. Whilst all the previous works 
have dealt exclusively with modern Ireland, angli- 
cised Ireland—unless weexcept Mr. Standish O'Grady’s 
Stories of the Elizabethan period—and whilst some 
of the works in their scope do not go beyond the 
present century, many people have been waiting to 
see what the new society would do for that older 
native Celtic literature of which we have heard so 
much, but of which we in this country know as yet 
so little, in spite of what Matthew Arnold, Stopford 
Brooke, Professor Rhys, the late Professor Blackie, 
and other high authorities, have told us of it. This 
is the subject that we are glad to see the new 
volume takes up—none too soon—and it is in this 
respect that we say Dr. Hyde's “ Story” surpasses in 
interest any of the previous volumes of the “ Irish 
Library.” 

Here, then, we get a glimpse of that strange, 
wonderful, fascinating native literature, the product 
of Irish intellect, while as yet Ireland enjoyed a 
separate national existence and her people uni- 
versally spoke and wrote their own Celtic language. 
It is true we get it for the most part in translation 
only, though occasionally the author gives us also 
snatches of his Irish originals. To quote the originals 
at length would, of course, cumber the book, and to 
most readers at present would be useless. Though 
Germans and Frenchmen and Italians are not satis- 
fied with mere translations from the Irish, but learn 
the language which is the key to the literature, 
national prejudices and insular conceit have hitherto 
prevented the educated classes in this country from 
learning anything of that tongue. Dr. Hyde, how- 
ever, is careful to mention his authorities and to 
state where they may be seen—as at the Royal 
Irish Academy, Trinity College, the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the various other great libraries, 
both here and abroad, where Irish literary works are 
still preserved. 

The book gives a sketch, not of the whole of 
Irish-Gaelic literature, but only of the earlier por- 
tion, extending from the dawn of letters in Ireland 
to the end of the period of the Danish invasions— 
say to the death of Brian Boru, A.p. 1014. Whilea 
slight thread of narrative runs through the whole, 
connecting the men and times and events of the 
period, the book is not altogether, or even chiefly, 
a chronicle, but rather a series of striking extracts 
in prose and verse, translated from the books and 
authors of those early times. It will be seen that 
Dr. Hyde, not only for his readers, but also for him- 
self, has broken new ground. His “ Love-songs of 
Connacht,” “Fireside Irish-Gaelic Stories,” and 
other works and studies in modern Irish, had hardly 
prepared us to find him take up the ancient litera- 
ture. But he follows safe guides—for the most part 
—and is familiar with most of the discoveries and 
conclusions of the best scholars of the day, Irish and 
continental. As might be expected from a poet, 
the literature drawn upon is chiefly the romantic 
and poetic portions, and for this the general public 








certainly will not find fault with the translator. The 
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extracts are well chosen, showing literary taste and 
judgment in the author; and though detached and 
practically unconnected they are not so short as to 


or merely anecdotal—some of them 
running through several pages. The translated 
specimens are mostly stories from ancient Irish 
romances, with some from Irish history—heroic, 
pathetic, tragical—illustrating indeed all the moods 
of the Irish Celt. The work is not by any means 
a student's textbook, nor was it meant to be: but it 
is a most readable little volume, and one that may 
be opened at any page and read with pleasure. We 
are strongly tempted to quote some extracts, but 
space will not allow us. 

The more serious portions of Ireland's native 
literature—the historical, biographical, religious, 
legal, technical, etc.—are either omitted altogether 
or only lightly touched upon. These Dr. Hyde has 
left to other workers, and he was probably well- 
advised in doing so. It is strange, however, thatina 
literary history of the period when Ireland's chief 
glory was her Christian schools and her Christian 
scholars, so small a part should be devoted to the 
Christian literature which these schools and scholars 
produced, whilst so large a part—we should say quite 
four-fifths of the whole work—is given up to the 
Pagan literature, at least that which relates to 
Pagan times and men. There seems to us a great 
lack of proportion here, and it is doubtful how 
far this treatment will commend itself to the 
generality of Irish readers at least. It is all the 
more strange as the author admits and states 
(pp. 4-5) that it is only with the coming of St. 
Patrick “that Ireland may be said to have become, 
properly speaking, a literary country.” And in this 
connection it is curious to observe that when Arnold 
and Tennyson sought Irish themes each chose a 
legend of an Irish saint—the one St. Brendan, the 
other St. Maelduin. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde is well known to be an 
enthusiastic student and lover of the Irish language, 
and he naturally regrets the decay of that language 
and its once rich literature. In the preface to this 
little work he refers incidentally to some of the 
causes which have brought about this decay; but 
to us he seems quite unnecessarily shy in coming to 
close quarters on the subject—especially as most 
people nowadays freely admit what the real causes 
have been. Dr. Hyde speaks of the disastrous 
effects of Aughrim and the Boyne, and the Penal 
Laws. The Penal Laws were, no doubt, bad 
enough — woeful in their consequences to Irish 
education. But our author himself states that in 
the last century, under all the rigour of those laws, 
a very considerable literature, both poetry and 
prose, still continued to be cultivated and even to 
flourish amongst the people. O'Reilly, too, the 
author of the Irish Dictionary, tells us that at the 
beginning of this century Irish was as yet the 
language best known to four-fifths of the people 
of Ireland. The two main causes of the extinction 
of the Irish language in the greater part of Ireland 
belong to the present century, and it is strange 
that Dr. Hyde does not allude to them—the ex- 
patriation of the Celtic-speaking population through 
that “ felonious landlordism” that the whole world 
now condemns, and the establishment of the 
National Schools fifty years ago; schools in 
which the children for the first time were directly 
forbidden to cultivate their native tongue, and 
discouraged from using it at all. 

In his translations from the Gaelic, Dr. Hyde is 
crisp, racy, picturesque. We prefer them when 
they are quite his own—he is less happy when he 
follows or adopts those of other Irish scholars. He 
will excuse us, we hope, if we offer a few friendly 
criticisms on two or three minor points. The verses 
(p. 33) beginning “ Mochorb’s son of fiercest fame” 
are very spirited and very artistic, the Irish metre 
and manner being skilfully reproduced in the Eng- 
lish ; but in his literal translation he quite miscon- 
ceives the fine phrase, chelas cl%, which (following 


be scrappy 








O'’Curry, we believe) he renders: “who conceals 
renown” (!). O'Curry always mistranslated that 
phrase, for he never understood it. It plainly signifies 
“whom glory covers’”—the Irish celim anciently 
signifying “cover” as well as “ conceal,” The other 
translation is, of course, meaningless. Speaking of 
Irish metres, we may notice here that for the vale- 
dictory verses at the end of his book, Dr. Hyde 
claims that they are the first written in the measure 
in English or Irish for 150 years. The fact, however, 
is not so. Father Paul O'Brien, who was the first 
Professor of Irish at Maynooth, and who lived into 
the present century, practised the old measures, and 
there are Irish verses of his in those measures stil] 
extant. Haliday tried the Irish Deibhidh very suc- 
cessfully in at least one English poem. It is found 
in his edition of Keating's “ History,” and begins :— 


“ Tuatha true their treasures bring 
And lyric lore and learning— 
Spells and charms and every art : 
Hell’s own arms, wicked witcheraft.” 


The late Sir Samuel Ferguson, too, tried his hand 
at it in English—not unsuccessfully. His poem, 
“O'Byrne’s Bard,” beginning “God be with the Irish 
host!” illustrates the measure, though we readily 
admit Ferguson did not observe the laws of the 
metre so strictly as Dr. Hyde. 

St. Fiac, one of the earliest disciples of St. Patrick, 
and first bishop of the Leinstermen, should not have 
his name spelt “ Fiach” or “ Fiech.” It is a different 
name altogether from Fiach and Fiacha and Fiachra ; 
the old spelling was Fiacc, of which the regular 
modern form is Fiac. Scanchus Mor is not well 
rendered by “Great Tradition ” (p. 147); it is really 
the “Great Law-Book” or “Great Law-Code,” for 
senchus, according to Zeuss, was one of the old Irish 
words for “law,” and in the phrase Seanchus Mor 
this meaning has survived—the root, no doubt, being 
sen, “old,” hence “ established.” When the word 
came to have other meanings, an allied form, fenchus, 
was used in the restricted sense of “law,” and this 
in course of time, under popular etymology, became 
Séineachus, as it were “Irish law,” being, no doubt, 
connected (but wrongly) with Féine, one of the 
national names for the Irish race. The more usual 
and better-known name of the Gaelic race we are 
surprised to see written by Dr. Hyde “Clann na 
nGael.” The native writers have always written 
the phrase Clanna Gaedheal— i.e. the clans or tribes 
of the Gael—of which the only permissible English 
spelling is “Clanna Gael.” The article does not 
occur in the Irish name. 

While we have pointed out one or two respects 
in which “ The Story of Early Gaelic Literature” is 
a little unequal and does not quite reach our ex- 
pectations, we have great admiration for its many 
merits. We congratulate the author and the Irish 
Literary Society on having given the general reading 
public a most interesting book, a book that was 
long wanted, a book that will set men thinking, a 
book that cannot fail in rousing a widespread desire 
to know something more of the language and 
literature of the Irish Celts. 


FICTION. 


A Srreer in Susurpra. By Edwin W. Pagh. 
Pioneer Series.”) London : William Heinemann, 

THe Wee Wipow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters. By Mrs. 
Edith Cuthell, author of “A Baireuth Pilgrimage.” 
London: Ward & Downey, Limited. 

Tue BurpEN or A Woman. By Richard Pryce. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co, 


Tue title of “A Street in Suburbia” is slightly 
reminiscent of another recently-published volume of 
short stories which also deals with the lower strata 
of London life; but Mr. Edwin Pugh handles his 
material in a manner that totally differentiates this 
book from that of Mr. Arthur Morrison. There is, 
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indeed, a very marked contrast in the mental 
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attitude of these two keen observers. Nothing could 
be further removed from Mr. Morrison’s coldly 
analytical and tremendously grim realism than is 
the breezy, cheerful, and rather conventional pic- 
turesqueness of Mr. Pugh. As a consequence, “ A 
Street in Suburbia” supplies a far pleasanter 
pabulum for the delectation of the average reader 
than was offered by the author of “Tales of Mean 
Streets.” Everybody who likes Dickens is sure to 
appreciate this bright and buoyant volume, for the 
influence of Dickens has evidently been strong upon 
Mr. Pugh in penning these stories of the London 
poor. They are real enough to give real pleasure, 
but the realism seldom goes deep enough to be 
painful. Our eyes may be momentarily moistened, 
but our hearts are never wrung with helpless pity 
as we read the simple annals of these humble toilers. 
It is the humorous, the picturesque, the dramatically 
effective, that chiefly attracts Mr. Pugh, and in 
delineating this side of London life he is distinctly 
successful. “The Courtship of Jack Cotter” is quite 
delightful in its quaint humour, while its sequel, 
“The Marriage of Jack Cotter,” is equally amusing. 
“Mamma’s Angel” is a very charming and pathetic 
story of two tiny orphans who fared forth one 
Christmas Eve to see the ghost of their dead mother, 
reputed to haunt the belfry of a certain church. 
A prettier story of its kind it would be hard to find. 
It combines perfect simplicity with true and tender 
pathos, and should be read by all lovers of childhood. 
The strongest thing in the book is “ Hiram Slike and 
So,” the brief chronicle of a baby’s birth and death, 
and an excellent specimen of that genuine humour 
wherein the laughter lies very close to the tears. 
We gladly hail Mr. Pugh as a promising new writer 
of a class of fiction for which there is always plenty 
of room. He has much in his favour: humour, 
observation, sympathy, and a terse, vivid style. In 
the present volume he has tried his wings. In the 
next we shall hope to see them fully spread. 

Mrs. Cuthell has a brisk vivacity of manner 
which imparts a very pleasant flavour to her story 
of * The Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters.” It is 
a simple story enough—merely the account of how 
two adventurous young women go a-sailing in a tiny 
yacht, with “a crew of one” and no skipper, for a 
few days’ cruise around the English coast, from 
Cowes to Branksea Island. The charm of the book 
lies in its frank joyousness of mood, its vivid 
descriptions of scenery, and in the gentle humour of 
its feminine portraiture. For, slight as that portrai- 
ture necessarily is in a volume so modest in compass, 
yet we do get a glimpse of two quiet living women 
of the most charming and healthy English type—the 
kind of women whose bodies and souls delight in 
fresh air, who are clean in thought, and strong in 
limb, and womanly all through. The story opens at 
Cowes. It is August, and “ the Cowes week” is just 
over. Here, on the big yacht Débonnaire, the chief 
dramatis persone are assembled. The two heroines, 
who are cousins, are made known to the reader only 
as “the Wee Widow” and “ Dickie” respectively, 
for their real names are never mentioned, though we 
gather that they are of aristocratic birth. The two 
men, also, who are destined eventually to mate with 
these charming young women, have no more formal 
appellations in the novel than those of “The 
Skipper” and “ Algy.” They appear, however, to be 
both military officers, and in every respect suitable 
for alliance with the fair cousins. These two ladies, 
weary of the conventional round of nautical gaieties, 
are now clamouring for a new sensation. Suddenly 
they hit upon the brilliant idea of a cruise in the 
tiny yacht Speck, the property of the Wee Widow's 
old love and faithful admirer, The Skipper. In the 
case of this winsome little lady, to wish is to have; 
and so the Speck puts gaily out to sea, or rather to 
dawdle around the coast, to the huge content of its 
fair commanders. Their small adventures are related 
with great spirit, and with so much grace and tact 
as to render this a thoroughly enjoyable book. 
When the Speck finally puts into Poole harbour, the 





two pretty seawomen are left satisfactorily betrothed 
to the men of their hearts, and the reader lays down 
the story of their picturesque ramblings with a feeling 
of genuine regret at saying good-bye to these lovable 
heroines. 

In “The Burden of a Woman,” Mr. Richard 
Pryce has worked a fresh vein of realistic romance, 
and has done so with eminent success. Departing 
from his customary social environment, he has, in 
this simple and striking story, depicted the under- 
lying, half-inarticulate tragedy of humble village 
lives. The scene is laid in a small village of one of 
the Welsh border-counties, and all the personages 
concerned in the rustic drama are men and women 
of the petty yeoman class. With singular skill Mr. 
Pryce has evolved from this scanty and apparently 
undramatic material a story of deep interest and of 
strong pathos. The heroine, Mary Redwing, pos- 
sesses a character of great beauty and sweetness. 
She is a woman of about thirty, who has come, some 
years before the opening of the story, to settle as 
a dressmaker in Maen Gorsedd. With her little 
daughter she lives a life of ceaseless industry and 
peaceful seclusion, winning the sincere affection of 
her neighbours, and being by them tacitly accepted 
as a widow of unblemished reputation. But poor 
Mary is in reality no widow, for she has never been 
a wife, and her child is the fruit of a union un- 
sanctioned by Church or law. Yet, despite herone false 
step, she is a woman of innate purity and honour, and 
when a neighbouring young farmer, Peter Davidson, 
asks her to become his wife, she bravely determines 
to renounce this chance of happiness rather than 
deceive the man who believes her to be of unspotted 
virtue. She knows that her lover, with all his good 
qualities, has little charity for erring women, and 
that the knowledge of her past will drive him from 
her side. But she speaks the fatal words, and then, 
as she foresaw, Davidson goes away, leaving her to 
bear her burden of shame and regret, while he him- 
self is equally tortured by the struggle between his 
pharisaical hardness and her human tenderness. 
Many are the trials through which both the man 
and the woman have to pass before all is put right, 
and their marriage finally accomplished. The story 
which the author has ‘here presented so artistically 
is both a powerful and a beautiful one, told with 
mingled strength and delicacy, enriched with admir- 
able character-drawing, and marked by real distinc- 
tion of tone and style. Mr. Pryce has conferred a 
benefit upon novel-readers by the production of so 
able and interesting a book as “The Burden of a 
Woman.” 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


In the face of the popularisation of all learning on 
the one side, and of its professionalisation by scholar- 
ship of the technical and German pattern on the 
other, the two great Quarterlies maintain, in a very 
remarkable way, that tradition of solid culture and 
scholarship which has been characteristic of England 
in the past, and lives, we think, nowhere else in the 
world since the virtual extinction of the old French 
noblesse and the planters of the Southern States 
of America. These grandiose survivals of a great 
literary age worthily maintain its traditions—with 
a certain air of aloofness from the standpoints else- 
where occupied, specially notable this month in the 
Quarterly’s article on Mr. Balfour's recent excursion 
into the philosophic sphere. The reviewer does not 
treat specially of the most obvious features in Mr. 
Balfour's book—his dialectic, his new theory of 
esthetic, his review of Naturalism which is so 
brilliant until examined in the light of the 
history of philosophy—but he traces out his two 
main lines of thought—his “ constructive” work 
in “framing and testing” a great religious hypo- 
thesis, and the destructive line which leads him 
to disparage human reason. In the criticism on 
Naturalism the writer thinks “Mr. Balfour's 
intellectual ancestors were Empiricists”: and that 
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he is protesting against the theorising of the later 
Empiricists, just as Bacon and Locke were protesting 
against the theorising of the Schoolmen and others. 
The reviewer assuredly overrates Mr. Balfour's re- 
constructive labour—it is, as we have pointed out, a 
mere acceptance of the existent,—and his own 
most valuable contribution to the discussion, 
based on lines laid down by John Henry Newman, 
is his vindication of reason. The test of scientific, as 
of other truth, is (if we rightly understand him), not 
that we can analyse it all satisfactorily, but that we 
accept it, and, moreover, that it works. And the 
authority and instinct which Mr. Balfour sets against 
Reason is really, he maintains, the condensed Reason 
of previous generations—race-experience compressed, 
though not necessarily physiologically inherited. 
An article on the Bible at home and abroad makes 
excellent use of a subject probably better known 
to the “ religious world” in the narrower sense 
than to the Quarterly’s public —the wonderful 
work of the Bible Society, philological and other- 
wise. Writing on “A Century of Science,” a 
personal friend of Richard Owen incidentally 
claims that in many things Owen anticipated Weis- 
mann, and maintains that biology is reverting to 
Owen's hostility to mechanical explanations of the 
universe, to postulation of a vital energy, and of 
purpose in nature—which we confess we can hardly 
credit. A brilliant and sympathetic study of Steven- 
son—an idealist “in a day of hard realism and petty 
novel-writing ’”’ deliberately turning aside to create a 
world of romance of his own; a vindication of the 
Waverley Novels, which incidentally traces to Scott 
both the newer (not the very newest) Toryism 
and the Anglo-Catholic reaction; a learned article 
on Jeanne d'’Arc, and another on the prisoners 
at the Conciergerie during the Terror, can only 
be mentioned here. A eulogy of Prof. Skeat’s 
Chaucer, not unmixed with grumbling at his pro- 
fessorial apparatus, prophesies that “ something 
more strongly equipped than even these six volumes 
will be left by bim as the final version of his work.” 
A gloomy article on British agriculture is notable 
chiefly for its acceptance of Bimetallism as axiomatic. 
To the amazingly cynical article on the future of 
Conservatism we refer in another place. 

The Edinburgh Review opens with a very valu- 
able sketch of the Dominion of Canada—which, 
though not strongly political, makes too little of 
those geographical obstacles to union against which 
Canadian statesmen have struggled by questionable 
means, and which have evoked pessimistic predic- 
tions from Mr. Goldwin Smith. Doubtless there is 
much to be learned from colonial statesmanship and 
history ; though some of the lessons may be of a 
bitter kind; and it is not at all clear that the 
preference here given to Canada’s form of Federa- 
tion over that of her neighbour will be borne 
out by the coming struggle about Manitoban rights. 
Articles on the county of Somerset, chiefly anti- 
quarian, on the history of Sutherland, more bio- 
graphical and historical; the Memoirs of General 
Thiébault ; on the correspondence of Frederick the 
Great, who, in spite even of Carlyle’s labours, was, 
till it was published, “ like Troy before Schliemann,” 
well represent that minor history which seems a 
special feature of this review. Literature is repre- 
sented bya “fragmentary,” but very learned, estimate 
of Dante’s acquaintance with classical literature, 
specially remarkable when we remember the tur- 
bulence and unsettlement of his life—and an article 
on Tennyson, incidentally defending his optimism 
and acceptance of current social conditions against 
Stopford Brooke. The two most readable articles, 
however, are on the weather, and on Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. This lady was a combination, wholly alien 
to the ideas of the religious world save in the Latin 
countries, of the brilliant mondaine and the tender 
and fervent mystic. As Carlyle told her, “ There's 
about ye a mixture of worldliness and earnestness 
which pleases me very much.” Incidentally we get 
a curious picture of life in French country houses, full 














of people, but with absolutely nothing to do; no 
horses to ride, no skates in spite of unexampled oppor- 
tunities for their use, no domestic comforts in the Eng. 
lish sense, and no callers save the curé and one other— 
an official of decayed family. The reviewer writes 
with real knowledge both of the authoress and her en- 
vironment, and incidentally says a good word for the 
age of Louis Philippe—* Bourgeois, bless us all! and 
what, then, is France now?” Incidentally, there 
is a striking estimate of Lord Palmerston. The 
writer on meteorology points out that here the 
conclusions given by reason and judgment are 
“almost certainly erroneous,” presents, in an 
attractive form, the results of Mr. Ley’s recent 
studies of the clouds and their significance, 
and tells us that England is “the battle 
ground of two systems of weather,” and that we 
shall know no more about them till we get more 
observations—presumably from stations in mid- 
Atlantic. 

In the Scottish Review 
reason against Mr. Balfour effectively, but not 
too technically, from the standpoint of Scoto- 
Hegelian idealism—popularised. An article on the 
Scottish Highlands is hopeful as to their future 
development, partly by bounties for the fisheries; 
and there are good articles on the Gay Gordons 
and the Songs of Scotland before Burns. Local 
taxation is dealt with very fully, and the New 
Woman handled in a way which somehow does not 
give the impression of staleness. 

The English Historical Review is, of course, 
mainly addressed to specialists, but includes some 
very interesting miscellaneous notes (including a 
delightfully quaint legend of a Pope), and an article on 
the Bengal Settlement and the land question, which 
ought to attract that increasing class of English 
politicians who desire to know something of India. 


Dr. Wenley defends 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Str Epwarp Brappon recounts his hunting exploits in the 
forests of Oude and Nepaul with the enthusiasm of a lad of 
twenty, and yet they represent “ Thirty Years of Shikar.” He 
went to Calcutta to join the mercantile house of a relative in 
days so remote that one of the belles of the city contrived to 
render her fading charms more attractive by refusing to correct 
the soft impeachment that she, and no other, was the original of 
the vivacious Becky Sharp. In other words, it was in the reign 
of good old John Company, when Downing Street still counted 
for little to the young civilian. Quite early in his career in 
India Sir Edward mate the acquaintance at close quarters of 
that dangerous brute, the Bengal boar. Quick and intrepid in 
attack, the boar’s pluck and ferocity render pig-sticking a some- 
what formidable sport. The boar never knows when he is 
beaten, and will return to the attack again and again until his 
wounds prove too many or too deep for him. “ He will fight 
anything that comes in his way ; not even a tiger daunts him, 
and, what is more, the tiger sometimes succumbs to the terrible 
tusks of the boar. I have seen a boar bearing away from such 
heroic battle the marks deep and frequent of a tiger’s claws, and 
that boar swam the Ganges in flood—a sufficient feat for an 
unwounded animal, and one that should set at rest the question 
whether pigs can swim.” The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
was the final cause of Sir Edward Braddon’s introduction to the 
perilous ¥ s of big game shooting. He accompanied Sir 
George Yule’s expedition into the Purneah district, and went 
with the soldiers to the jungles at the foot of the Himalayas, 
and he afterwards was appointed a district officer in the 
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Santhal country, and his four and a half years’ experience 
as a magistrate amongst this hardy primitive race is described 
with picturesque vigour. Civilisation had done little for the 
Santhals at that time, in spite of all the centuries that had 
followed the Aryan invasion. They were the genuine sons of 
the soil, and their arms and dress and methods of cultivation 
were rude and primitive. They possessed old-fashioned virtne:, 
however, for neither their courage nor their honesty were open 
to question, and they spoke the truth in a way that would have 
made a Bengalese throw up his hands in astonishment. The 
Santhals proved on one or two occasions more than a mateh— 
though they went into battle only with bow aud arrow and axe— 
_for trained Sepoys armed with muskets and bayonets, and led 
by British officers. We have not space to dwell on much else 
that is interesting in this book, but those who care for thrilling 
stories concerning the exploits of the elephant in tiger-hunting, 
and adventures with leopards, bears, and panthers—the latter of 
all wild beasts, perhaps the most dangerous—may turn to these 
lively pages, which are full of the zest of a keen sportsman, with 
advantage. 

The battle of the gauges, with its final triumph of the narrow, 
is fought over again in Mr. Sekon’s well-informed but rather 
prosaic “History of the Great Western Railway.” George 
Stephenson’s epoch-making invention was hailed with prompt 
delight by the merchants of Bristol, and as early as 1825 they 
were enterprising enough to seek to form a company to link their 
wealthy old city by a railway with London. They are a Con- 
servative race of people, however, in the West of England, and 
the further west you go, the more sentimental do they become. 
The new-fangled notion was not relished, and the project hung 
fire until the autumn of 1832, when Bristol set about the matter 
with renewed energy, and made a brave start with the sinews of 
war. In answer to an advertisement for an engineer, Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel applied for the post. The young engineer was 
told that the man who guaranteed to construct the line for the 
least amount of money would secure the appointment. He was 
a blunt and honest man, and replied with pardonable heat : 
“You are holding out a premium to the man who will make 
you the most flattering promise; and it is quite obvious that the 
man who has either the least reputation at stake, or who has 
most to gain by temporary success and least to lose by the con- 
sequences of disappointment, must be the winner in such a race.” 
This frank retort notwithstanding, Brunel was appointed, and, as 
these pages show by detailed and impressive statement, the con- 
struction of the Great Western Railway was his work. It 
represented, however, only a part of his work, for he was a 
bridge builder, a dock excavator, and a pioneer of railway work 
in Italy and in India, as well as the originator of the idea for a 
line of steamships between England and America, and the con- 
structor, not merely of that huge disappointment, the Great 
Eastern, but also of the Great Western, which, as Mr. Sekon 
reminds us, was the first steamship of a regular service to cross 
the Atlantic. After Branel his friend and pupil, Sir Daniel 
Gooch, reigned in his stead, and the Great Water, like a 
mighty tree, shot out its branches on every side. It was at first 
proposed that the terminus in London should be at Vauxhall, 
and then the invasion of Kensington was threatened, and 
Brompton arose in protest, and set forth its claims in bad 
English as the most famous of any place in the neighbourhood 
for the salubrity of its air, and calculated for retired residences. 
The golden youth of to-day will shudder to learn that the Great 
Western once proposed to span Piccadilly with a viaduct, but 
the scheme was promptly Enodhed on the head. There are 
many illustrations in this volume, and all kinds of statistics, and 
the narrative is a record of progress of which the company may 
well be proud. 

Mr. Gwyn Elger, a former President of the Liverpool As- 
tronomical Society, has just published a lucid but strictly 
scientific monograph which gives for the use of lunar observers 
a description of all that is known concerning the physical 
features of the moon. Astronomers have lifted the nomen- 
clature of the earth to the skies, and accordingly we are con- 
fronted in these pages with an account of the Alps, the Caucasus, 
the Apennines, and other mountain ranges of the moon. The 
work of the astronomer, declares Mr. Elger, is becoming year 
by year more specialised, and, among its manifold divisions, the 
study of the physical aspect of the moon is at the present moment 
attracting wide attention. Great care has evidently been taken 
in the preparation of the map which is given in this volame, and 
the accompanying letterpress, whilst chiefly intended for students 
of astronomy of some pretensions, is not without value to those 
who at best can only claim to take a general interest in the most 
fascinating of all sciences. 

Mr. Pole describes his attractive book, “ The Evolution of 
Whist,” as a study of the progressive changes which the famous 
game has undergone from its origin to the present time, and 
devoted lovers of the green table will be the first to acknowledge 
the justice of such a claim. The book is, in trath, an exhaustive 
scientific study of the history of the game. The primitive stage 
of whist may be roughly said to lie between the dawn of the 
sixteenth century and the early Georgian era. Whist is of 
English origin, but a good deal of obscurity clouds its birth. 
Before Hoyle arose to render it fashionable, it was ignored in 





polite circles. It grew to be the vogue with the growth, in the 
reign of George II.. of more or less intellectual gatherings at 
the coffee taverns, which bulk so largely in the literary annals 
of last century. It was winning its way to social recognition 
with the classes when Dr. Johnson was busy with the 
Rambler, and there are familiar allusions to it in that journal 
in 1750 and in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1755. Edmond 
Hoyle remained the unchallenged autocrat of whist from 1730 
to 1860, and then “ Cavendish ” and other philosophical masters 
arose to turn the pastime into a science dear to the elect. Mr. 
Pole expounds with admirable clearness the occult mysteries of 
the philosophical game and latter-day developments, and his 
pages are certain to appeal with no mean success to all who 
play whist with enthusiasm, to say nothing of brains. 

Two new guide-books, both of an unconventional kind, 
appear opportunely at the beginning of a season when our 
American cousins and our country cousins are much in evidence, 
and are bent naturally on sight-seeing. Lord Lorne is responsible 
for * The Governor's Guide to Windsor Castle”—a cheap and 
finely-illustrated handbook, packed with interesting historical 
information concerning the Queen’s most stately home. The 
book —a boldly-printed volume of some two hundred pages—is 
a great improvement on the expository literature which is 
generally on sale at the gates of great show-places in the land. 
Lord Lorne, from his official position and rank, has had special 
advantages in the preparation of these pages, and he seems to 
have turned the opportunity to admirable account. The other 
book deseribes ** London of To-Day” with knowledge, skill, and 
vivacity. Mr. Eyre Pascoe knows the town as Leigh Hunt 
and Charles Dickens knew it; and he writes about its streets, 
wee clubs, shops, theatres, palaces, churehes, and famous 
1ouses and resorts with the easy grace of an accomplished man- 
about-town of genuine temper and literary sympathies. The 
book is full of artistic pictures and shrewd insight. The 
stranger within our gates will find in Mr. Eyre Pascoe a 
delightful guide, philosopher, and friend. When time is 
precious, brevity is indeed the soul of wit; and Mr. George 
Pascoe has had the good sense to recognise the fact. 
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